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SOUTHERN LITERARY MESSENGER. 


A MAGAZINE DEVOTED TO LITERATURE, SCIENCE AND ART. 


RICHMOND, AUGUST, 1856. 


“THE DEAD OF THE CABINET.” 


A LECTURE DELIVERED AT PETERSBURG, ON THE 24TH OF APRIL, 1856, 


BY JOHN TYLER. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen 
Of the Petersburg Library Association. 


Iam here to night in pursuance of your 
kind invitation, and propose to perform a 
melancholy, but at the same time an agree- 
able task. It is to wander among the 
tombs, and to remove the moss, if any, 
which thirteen years have thrown over 
inscriptions which should be continued 
legible for all coming time. My task will 
be brief. Eulogies have already been 
spoken. My offering will be one, how- 
ever humble, of high admiration and un- 
dying friendship. Standing beside their 
graves I recall them such as they were in 
life. I see them as formerly at the Cabi- 
net Board, undisturbed by the ravings of 
faction or the roar of the political tempest, 
intent only on the public good, and earnest 
to record their names on the pages of his- 
tory as public benefactors. Spargere flo- 
res, spargere breves rosas—and to whom 
can this office be more appropriately as- 
signed than to myself? We were com- 
rades—sat at the same table—break bread 
and ate salt together—bared our bosoms 
to the same storms, and when the angry 
clouds so far parted as to admit a ray of 
sunshine, we basked in it together. I 
confided in them while living, I revere 
their memories now they are dead. Let 
no man fear that. I shall so illy acquit 
myself of my task as to introduce into my 
address any thing that can excite party 
feeling. I shall do no such injustice to 
the n.emory of those of whom I design to 
speak—what they were politically, is for 
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others to mention—I design no more than 
to draw their daguerreotypes—upon the 
historian will devolve the duty of draw- 
ing their full length portraits. I shall 
speak of them in the order in which they 
bade adieu to the world and closed their 
career of usefulness—and the name of 
Hue Swinton Lecare is the first on 
the catalogue of the dead. 


I remember the first time lever saw him. 
It was in the infancy of steam-power, und 
a slight frost sufficed to prevent the run- 
ning of the steamer that plied between 
Washington and Potomac Creek. The 
stage coach was at the time the only means 
of conveyance over the almost impassable 
roads between Washington and Frede- 
ricksburg. 1 was returning to my home 
in Virginia, in the winter of 1819-20, 
during a brief respite from service as a 
member of the House of Representatives. 
Chance seated me by the side of a young 
man who I soon learned had but a few 
days before returned to the United States 
from his European travels, We were 
strangers to each other, but who waits for 
an introduction in a stage coach. Its 
chief recommendation consists in the ab- 
sence of all form and ceremony. Each 
passenger feels himself bound, in some 
sort, to contribute to relieve the fatigue of 
the journey. The conversation thus be- 
comes general, and before the journey is 
ended good fellowshipis established among 
the passengers. So was it upon the occa- 
sion I have mentioned. The slow pro- 
gress of the coach gave full leisure for 
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conversation—and the passengers were 
indebted td the youthful stranger for much 
to interest them. He was full of his tra- 
vels, France, Italy, England and Scot- 
land were spoken of with graphic power. 
The sun of the great Napoleon had set, 
and the glory which had flashed from 
minaret and tower, had sunk into the 
twilight of the ancient regime. The en- 
thusiasm of the young traveller found its 
only excitement in the marvels of the 
times of the consulate and empire. We 
visited with him as our cicerone those 
battle-fields where crowns were the stakes, 
and whereon kingdoms were lostand won— 
luxuriated in the beauty and fragrance 
of the Imperial gardens—visited the great 
work#which if all else was wanting, would 
serve as enduring monuments to the mem- 
ory of the Emperor—conversed with the 
great Marshals, and shed tears at the 
bloody death of ‘the bravest of the brave,”’ 
a death which has left upon the garments 
of those who ordered it a stain so deep 
that all the waters in the world cannot 
wash it out, but the blood then shed 
shall, in the language of Lady Macbeth 
“rather the multitudinous seas incarna- 
dine, making the green, one red.” 
We crossed the Simplon and descended 
into Italy. Rome as in the time of Au- 
gustus, rose up before us in all its majes- 
tic proportions, its seven hills clothed 
with the glories of the old republic—and 
then stumbling over the ruins of the 
mighty past, we entered with profound 
awe and reverence the holy edifice of St. 
Peter, the creation of the genius of Mi- 
chael Angelo. Thus was represented the 
imperial city at one time glorying in her 


conquests and almost universal power— 


and holding in her lap the dowry of nations 
at another weeping like Niobe over thechil- 
dren of her earthly glory, the offspring of 
her feverish ambition, begotten of policy 
and won by the sword—and then again, 
rising from her ruins with the mitre on 
her brow, and the crozier in her hand, ex- 
ercising a power far greater than that 
ever exercised by her consuls and empe- 
rors in the olden time, Then passed be- 
fore us Venice, rising from the ocean “a 
sea Cybele,” the gems which glittered on 
her brow, and the silks which adorned 
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her person, brought from the far distant 
lands of the orient—her annual espousal 
of the Adriatic—the magnificence of her 
Doges—her gondoliers, and the songs of 
Tasso—the Rialto with its “prison and 
its palace on each hand,”’—all rose up be- 
fore us at the plastic touch of the young 
Leaare. We fought the battle of Hastings 
over again—saw the Saxon banner go 
down before the Norman—witnessed the 
signing of the great charter at Runne- 
mede, rejoiced in the accession of William 
of Orange to the throne, and in the steady 
advances of public freedom over privilege 
and arbitrary power—and crossing the 
Channel, wandered over England’s classic 
grounds. We then entered Scotland, the 
home of his maternal ancestors. A new 
enthusiasm was awakened—Sir Walter 
Scott had peopled every hill and glen with 
the old memories. The stout Sir Allen 
Swinton had played his part in the battle 
of Hallidon hill. 


“There needed not to blazon forth the Swinton 
His ancient burgonet, the s.ble boar 

Chained to the gnarled oak, nor his proud step 
Nor giant stature, nor the ponderous mace 
Which only he in Scotland’s realm could wield ; 
His discipline and wisdom mark the leader, 

As doth his name the champion.” 


No wonder that in touching the old soil 
which had been so proudly trodden by his 
stalwart race, the young traveller should 
have been awakened to a new enthusiasm. 
The mighty men of the claymore and the 
spear, armed as they were in life—reap- 
peared from the spirit land. The Wal- 
lace and the Bruce and the Campbell and 
the Douglas, reenacted their parts, and 
“ James Fitz James, the Commons king,” 
held royal court at Stirling—and there 
too was Ellen Douglass and the devoted 
Greme. The unfortunate Mary, and the 
last of her race who aspired to the throne, 
figured on the canvass, until hill-top re- 
sponded to hill-top in the national air of 
the day, 


“ Wha will be king but Charlie,’ 


which continued to awaken the slumber- 
ing echoes long after the fatal and bloody 
day of Culloden. 

We parted at Richmond and I saw no 
more of him for years. In the mean time 
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he had risen to eminence, and his native 
Stute of South Carolina had bestowed 
upon him distinguished marks of her es- 
teem and confidence. He had embellish- 
ed the pages of the public reviews by con- 
tributions from his pen, which the whole 
country had read with admiration and 
delight, and which gave him rank among 
the best writers of the age. He had at- 
tained celebrity at the bar, and had won 
laurels as a debater in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. Upon a vacancy occurring, 
I invited him to a seat in the Cabinet as 
Attorney General. I had reason to re- 
joice in the selection. Familiar with all 
questions of constitutional and municipal 
law, he had also a large knowledge of in- 
ternational law, which found in him at 
the Cabinet board, on many interesting 
occasions, an able expounder. His mind 
was a deep well which was in no danger 
of being exhausted by the copious drafts 
made upon it. There never was council- 
lor more faithful—patriot more sincere— 
statesman with broader or more liberal 
views, or a man more unassuming yet of 
firmer or more decided character. Truth 
was the great magnet whose influence he 
obeyed, and whithersoever that guided he 
followed. If Congress placed a mistaken 
interpretation on the force and effect of a 
statute, as it did in a notable instance, 
Lecare on being called upon for his opin- 
ion, had no hesitation in pronouncing 
Congress in error, and so accordingly, at 
an after day, it was decided to be by the 
unanimous opinion of the Supreme Court. 
It is not believed’ that a single instance 
has occurred wherein his sertatim opinion 
has been overruled by that high tribunal. 
It may be said without fear of mistake 
that he was more deeply read in the civil 
law, than any other man in the Union. 
On all questions involving its principles, 
he was the Magnus Apollo uf the court. 
With all his reverence for the common 
law, he had a still greater for the civil, as 
a more perfect system of justice. He 
sought on all occasions to soften down the 
seeming asperities of the first, by an infu- 
sion into it of the principles of the last, 
and in this respect followed the example 
of Lord Mansfield, on the bench of Eng- 
land. Several of the States of the Union 
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have of late incorporated into their stat- 
utes the principles of the civil law, but 
whether experience will approve the in- 
novation remains to beseen. For myself 
I frankly confess my attachment to the 
system of the common law, which has 
come down to us from so remote an anti- 
quity, gushing forth in its origin from the 
hearts of the brave and untamed, and 
bearing along with it the principles of 
human right, to sustain and adorn the 
great structure of public liberty—a sys- 
tem so perfect, that to remove any single 
column is to endanger the entire fabric. 
Mr. Lecare thought differently, and I 
remember with what exultation he called 
upon me one morning, not long befgre his 
death, to inform me of his having receiv- 
ed the evening before, from Europe, an 
ancient work on the civil law, which he 
had been long anxious to obtain. He 
was at the time the Secretary of State ad 
interim, having been appointed to the 
place on the retirement of Mr. Webster, 
in May 1843. Qualified as he was to be 
the exponent of the law and the constitu- 
gion in his office of Attorney General, he 
was no less so to conduct the affairs of the 
State Department—but alas! how weak 
is the staff of life on which we lean—our 
hopes how delusory—the early promise 
of morning how fleeting and transient! 
I was invited to Boston to be present at 
the delivery of the speech of Mr. Web- 
ster on the completion of the Bunker Hill 
monument. The journey was commen- 
ced some days in advance of that appoint- 
ed for the delivery of the oration, and Mr. 
LeGaRE was prevented from accompany- 
ing me by some pressing business in the 
State Department ; and only reached Bos- 
ton on the day set apart for the oration. 
He complained of being too unwell to at- 
tend. An eminent physician was called 
in, who at first did not regard the attack 
as of any serious moment. Fatal error, 
which a brief day served to dissipate. 
Death had seized upon its victim, and the 
commonwealth was called upon to mourn 
the loss of one of its purest and noblest 
sons, That well-stored mind which had 
shed broad light over the country upon 
sO many occasions, was now extin-uish- 
ed—that calm and unimpassioned friend, 
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on whose counsel I had leaned in so much 


confidence, and by whom I was never de- 
ceived, was stricken from my side, and 
an excursion commenced in buoyancy and 
gladness, which had been accompanied on 
its whole line by the greetings and huz- 
zas of unnumbered thousands, was ter- 
minated in sorrow and mourning, that 
generous heart whose every pulsation 
was chaste and holy, had ceased to beat. 
[ saw him borne to his last resting-place, 
where he sleeps until the morning of the 
resurrection. So passed away Hucn Swin- 
ton Lecare in the morning of his prime, 
and broad daylight of his usefulness. 

At the time of Mr. Lecare’s death 
there, presided over the Navy Depart- 
ment, one who was competent to fill any 
office under the government. He had il- 
lustrated that Department by judicious 
reforms which are destined long to be felt 
and acknowledged. A system of rigid 
economy was practised; but while he 
limited the expenditures to the actual ne- 
cessities of the service, a new efficiency 
was imparted to the Navy. To him that 
Department is greatly indebted for its 
present organization which places at the 
head of Bureaus veteran commanders, 
who from their intimate acquaintance 
with the wants of the service, are best 
qualified to provide for them. 

Under him, also, arose that structure 
over which was placed Lieutenant Maury, 
whose name has already filled the scienti- 
fic world, and who is destined, I do not 
doubt, to win other and still more impor- 
tant triumphs by future contributions to 
the cause of science ; and to him is also 
due the organization of the Home Squad- 
ron, which, while serving as a costa 
guarda, watches over and protects the 
commerce of the country in neighboring 
waters. There was no hesitation in en- 
trusting to such a man the Premiership, 
and Ase. P. Ursnur was accordingly 
placed at the head of the State Depart- 
ment. Our acquaintance had commenced 
in early life, while he was a law student 
in the office of William Wirt, and I in 
that of Edmund Randolph. We became 
members of a debating society in Rich- 
mond, with others of our own age, and 
there young Upsnur took his early les- 





sons in public speaking. It required but 
asm jl share of the spirit of prophecy to 
foretell the future that awaited him. He 
had brought to the study of the law a 
-mind richly stored with all the learning 
of the academies, and his information was 
so arranged, that, like a well ordered ar- 
senal, the various weapons of attack and 
defence were readily seized upon as the 
occasion required. He used with force 
and power the broad axe of Richard, or 
the keen scimetar of Saladin. He had 
but to appear at the bar and his success 
was accomplished. The army of obsta- 
cles which so often impede the way of the 
young advocate vanished before him, and 
he might well have exclaimed veni, vici. 
It is to be regretted that no lasting me- 
morial of any of his brilliant efforts at the 
bar is preserved. In this -he has shared 
the fate of many others whose field of fo- 
rensic labors has been the country. They 
whose eloquence sufficed to stir up or 
allay the passions at will, to rouse to in- 
dignation or melt into tears, courts and 
juries, to rescue right and innocence from 
the hands of wrong and fraud, to cause 
the earth to tremble at every step they 
made in their terrible denunciations of 
fraud and crime, or, soaring on the wings 
of truth, have, like the eagle, approached 
the heavens in their flight, have had no 
stenographers in attendance, to record 
their efforts, which live only in the tradi- 
tion of their immediate neighborhood. 
Such has been the fate of the many 
eloquent speeches of Mr. Upsnur while 
at the bar. He was soon elected by his 
native county to the House of Delegates, 
where he played a prominent and leading 
part, and his eminent abilities caused him 
to be re-elected by the district in which 
he resided, as a member to the first con- 
vention which met in Richmond to reform 
the State Constitution. In that conven- 
tion, composed as it was of the first men 
in the State, if not in the Union, Judge 
Ursnur occupied a conspicuous position. 
It may be claimed for him, without dis- 
paragement to others, that his great 
speech which opened fully the debates, 
stands almost, if not quite, unrivalled by 
any other delivered in that convention. 
For a thorough development of the con- 
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servative principles on which the founda- 
tions of government should rest, and in 
which it may be said to have its origin, 
or for power of illustration and for logical 


acumen, that speech may be regarded as * 


constituting a monument to ‘the memory 
of Ase. P. Upsnur which will last as 
long as the language in which it was 
uttered, is spoken. No man, however 
extensive his reading on the science of 
government, can rise from its perusal 
without decided benefit and improve- 
ment. He had previously been elected 
to a seat on the bench of the General 
Court, and was in the discharge of the 
functions of Judge of that high tribunal 
when he was called to the head of the 
Navy Department, and was, as I have 
stated, from thence transferred to the 
Premiership of the Cabinet. 

Judge Ursnur was succeeded in the 
Navy Department by Davin Hensnaw of 
Massachusetts, a gentleman who had won 
a broad reputation in his native State, and 
who, for the brief space during which he 
continued at the head of the Department, 
acquitted himself of his duties with great 
ability and to the entire satisfaction of 
the government. For causes growing 
out of the state of the times, and not his 
own demerits, he was rejected by the 
Senate, and Tuomas W. GILMER was soon 
after installed in the vacant Secretary- 
ship. I had known him as a leading 
member of the Legislature of Virginia, 
in which body we had served together, 
and our acquaintance soon ripened into 
close intimacy. Stern and inflexible in 
his resolves, no combination of circum- 
stances could drive him from his purpose 
when once it became fixed. Whether the 
maintenance of his convictions placed 
him on the crest of the popular wave, or 
consigned him to a small minority, seemed 
in no degree to affect him. He esteemed 
Truth the spring of heroic virtue, and 
he followed it wherever it beckoned, and 
error “paled its ineffectual fires” in order 
to mislead him. He was one, who, had 
occasion offered, would readily have acted 
out the saying of Metellus: “To do an 
ill action is base ; to do a good one which 
involved you in no danger, is nothing 
more than common; but it is the pro- 
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perty of a good man to do great and 
good things, though he risks every thing 
by it.” 

From the floor of the House he had 
risen to the Speakership, and was soon 
after elected to the Governorship of the 
State of Virginia. On a subject which 
has since, under other phases, assumed a 
formidable and threatening aspect to the 
peace and harmony of the Union, it was 
his misfortune to differ from the Legis- 
lature, and he, considering it the path 
of honor, voluntarily retired from the 
Chair of State and threw himself once 
more, with increased zeal and industry, 
upon his profession. Such a man was 
not suffered long to remain in private 
life, and the people of his district soon 
after elected him to Congress, and he had 
already won a high reputation in that 
body when he was called to the head of 
the Navy Department. 

Thus were these two noble sons of 
their blessed Commonwealth, placed side 
by side to perform important parts on 
the great theatre of the world, to win its 
admiration and receive its applause. 
Endowed with the gift of high intel- 
lect, governed in their political action 
by the same principles, controlled by the 
lofty ambition of recording their names 
on a fair page of history, and therefore, 
above all things, intent upon acquitting 
themselves faithfully of their high duties, 
the two might have been regarded, al- 
most without a metaphor, as twin stars 
in the firmament, borrowing and giving 
light from and to each other. Judge 
Upsuur had entered upon the duties of 
his office several months in advance of 
his colleague, and was entrusted with the 
task of conducting an important negotia- 
tion with a then foreign government, 
which nothing but defective powers on 
the part of the resident minister pre- 
vented him from instantly completing. 
I remember how highly gratified he was 
when, after receiving voluminous des- 
patches from abroad, mostly bearing on 
the matter, I announced to him my pur- 
pose to offer annexation to Texas in the 
form of a treaty, and authorized him at 
once, and without delay to communicate 
the fact to Mr. Van Zandt, the accom- 
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plished minister from that Republic. He 
failed not to see in the virtual monopoly 
of the cotton plant which the annexation 
would accomplish, an addition to the 
wealth and power of the United States of 
incalculable magnitude, and lost nota 
moment in entering upon the subject. 
He stood also at the portals of another 
negotiation, all the information for a 
successful conclusion of which, had al- 
ready been furnished to the State De- 
partment by Mr. Everett, then our able 
minister at the Court of London, and 
which was finally made the basis of set- 
tlement by a subsequent administration. 
Governor GitmeR had begun only to ad- 
just himself in his chair and to prepare 
himself for his labors, from which so much 
good was anticipated, when both he and 
Judge Ursuur became victims to a terrible 
catastrophe. At this distant day I cannot 
revert to that awful incident without pain 
almost amounting to agony. When the 
morning of the ill-fated 28th of February, 
dawned upon the world, the theretofore 
tempest-tossed administration found it- 
self comparatively tranquil and at ease, 
reposing on the honor, the wisdom, per- 
sonal friendship, and patriotism of its 
councillors and advisors. That morning 
was also full of promise of a day of 
gladness and triumph—gladness and tri- 
umph at the successful accomplishment 
of an experiment which had been con- 
ducted under the superintendence and 
direction of one of the most gallant and 
talented officers of the Navy. The ex- 
perimentai ship, The Princeton, floated 
majestically on the bosom of the Potomac, 
and her projector and commander, distin- 
guished not more for his valor than for 
his unbounded hospitality, had sent out 
cards of invitation for a /éte on board, 
comprising a multitude, Never did the 
eye gaze on a brighter or more animated 
scene than that which the beautiful river 
exhibited during the forenoon of that fatal 
day. There floated the ship whereon had 
been concentered so many hopes and an- 
ticipated joys. Decked out in trim array, 
there waved from every rope and yard, 
some emblematic flag in token of our 
amity with the whole world, while proud- 
ly above them all floated at the mast 
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head, our own beautiful banner. Num- 
berless barges shot out from every cove 
and point, loaded with their living freight, 
and flew on the wings of hope and joy 
towards the gallant ship. The decks 
were soon crowded with a host of happy 
visitors. There was but one person in 
that crowd who did not partake of the 
hilarity which so universally prevailed, 
and that exception was found in the per- 
son of the interesting and admired lady 
of the Secretary of the Navy. From the 
moment that her foot touched the deck of 
the ship a foreboding of evil took posses- 
sion of her mind. The slightest separa- 
tion from her husband caused her inex- 
pressible agony. Vain were the efforts 
which were made to expel from her mind 
the horrid spectre of the future of that 
woful day. The pall and the shroud 
floated before her vision, and she was 
miserable. Like Cassandra, she prophe- 
sied of evil, and her prophecies were 
treated as the effects of womanly timidity 
and nervous excitement. Tell us, you 
who profess to look into the future, you 
who claim the power to read the myste- 
ries which envelop cause and effect be- 
fore they give sign of birth, what con- 
nexion exists between the troubled mind 
thus filled with feverish apprehension, 
and the dread reality which afterwards 
occurs? With this exception, never was 
there assembled a more joyous crowd. 
A cloudless sky added to the brilliancy of 
the scene. The anchor is weighed and 
the ship moves with majestic grace over 
the dimpled waters, at length her large 
experimental guns are fired, and the im- 
merse range of the ponderous balls, 
seemed to realize all that the valorous 
Stockton had foretold of their power. 
The ship is returning to her anchorage 
and the feast is nearly ended. Aset P. 
Upsuur has added to its zest by the 
charms of his conversation and the bril- 
liant flashes of his wit. Tuomas W. 
Gitmer, intent on the intimate know- 
ledge of her material and structure, has 
visited every part of the ship and mas- 
tered the entire fabric. The song still 
prevails and patriotic sentiments abound, 
The gallant commander and Ursnur and 
Grier are no longer at the table or in 
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the cabin. They have ascended to the 
deck accompanied by a few friends, The 
Secretary of the Navy desires once more 
to witness the effect of a discharge from 
one of the guns, and the captain proceeds 
to comply with his wishes. The crowd 
below is in utter ignorance of what is 
passing above, a loud report is at length 
heard, and does not at the moment arrest 
the song and merry jest, a mysterious 
whisper at last reaches the crowd; anxie- 
ty, to be soon succeeded by dismay, pre- 
vails. The upper deck is reached, and 
there lies sealed in death and already 
wrapped in the folds of that flag which 
was never looked upon by them while in 
life without imparting to their patriotic 
hearts a quickened pulsation, the two 
eminent Secretaries and three other dis- 
tinguished citizens, one of whom, also a 
son of this Commonwealth, Com. Ken- 
non, had so often courted danger on the 
ocean and had won the Commodore’s flag 
by gallant service, and at the time pre- 
sided over an important Bureau. While 
Virginia mourns over the remains of her 
noble sons, Maryland bends in solemn 
woe over her gifted Maxcy, and New 
York laments the death of her talented 
and accomplished Garpiner. Joy is 
turned into mourning. The morning, so 
bright and cloudless, is succeeded by an 
evening of deep gloom and sorrow. The 
muffled drum, the solemn toll of the bell, 
the loud and dismal peal of the minute 
gun announced to the country the sad 
tidings of death and woe. There are 
two vacant seats at the Cabinet Board the 
following morning—Upsnur and GiL- 
mER have fallen “like two stars struck 
from their spheres.” I will not dwell 
on the funereal gloom which fell upon 
all things. I hasten to get beyond 
its influence so far as memory will let 
me.* ; 

Thus in the course of eight months, 
three members of the executive branch 
of the government had passed away, each 
a shining light and at moments full of 
promise to themselves and the world. In 
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the field of battle there is but little time 
left to weep over the loss of friends who 
have fallen while gallantly leading on the 
charge. The passionate exclamation at 
the battle of Marengo, which broke from 
his lips when Napoleon came to be in- 
formed of the death of Dessaix, who, by 
a seasonable and gallant charge, changed 
the fortune of the day, of ‘Oh, why have 
I not time to weep!”’ is to some extent, 
applicable to the war of factions. Action, 
constant action, is often urgently neces- 
sary, but when the war is over, the mem- 
ory dwells upon the virtues of those who 
have fallen, and opens up all the sources 
of grief. And who now can visit the 
graves of Lecare and Upsnur and Gi- 
MER, without emotion and deep sorrow ? 
The place of Judge Ursuur was filled 
ad interim by Mr. Nelson, a distinguished 
son of Maryland, who still lives the charm 
of the social circle and a bright ornament 
of the bar, who, upon the death of Mr. 
Lecare, had been appointed Attorney 
General. To fill the station permanently, 
attention was immediately directed to that 
distinguished Southern statesman, who 
had for so long a time performed a con- 
spicuous part in the great drama of po- 
litics, and whose claim for intellectual 
superiority over all rivals, is by many 
openly maintained. He had sometime 
before withdrawn from public life, and 
reposed upon the laurels already won, at 
his quiet retreat in the State of his na- 
tivity. He was nominated without pre- 
vious consultation with him, and the day 
of his nomination witnessed his confirma- 
tion by the unanimous vote of the Senate. 
No whisper of discontent was heard in 
the Senate chamber, at the appointment, 
but bis accession was seemingly hailed 
with joyful acclaim by all men. When 
I entered the House of Representatives 
in 1816—’17, Mr. Catnoun had acquired 
a high reputation by his brilliant displays 
on the floor of the House of which he 
was still a member, and competed with 
Mr. Clay, who was then Speaker, for the 
leadership of the Commons. Before the 





* On the map of Virginia there are imprinted two names which will there remain so long as her 
own name shall be known among men. They are those of Upshur and Gitmer as descriptive 
of two valuable and fertile counties—Monumentum perennis. 
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close of Congress he was called by Mr. 
Monroe to the head of the War Depart- 
ment, in which station he exhibited an 
administrative talent of the highest order. 
We had become partially estranged from 
each other by reason of the difference of 
views in regard to the election of 1840, 
and before his retirement from the 
Senate, our intercourse consisted merely 
in the interchange of ordinary civilities. 
My letter inviting him to a seat in the 
Cabinet, for the first time informed him 
of the pending negotiation for the annex- 
ation of Texas, the knowledge of which 
had been confined to Mr. Upsnur, Mr. 
Nelson, and Mr. Van Zandt, under in- 
junctions of profound secresy, arising 
from the apprehensions of a formal pro- 
test from Great Britain and France, which 
might have involved consequences of a 
serious import. He was particularly 
urged to come to the aid of the adminis- 
tration for the adjustment of the Oregon 
boundary, then an open question, and he 
doubtless saw in the adjustment of that 
question, a wreath of fame as bright as 
that with which Mr. Wessrer had encir- 
cled his brow in the adjustment of that 
of the North East. The same patriotic 
envoy who was the representative of this 
country for the time of the earlier nego- 
tiation, was still at London, and had 
placed the government, as I have before 
said, in possession of the terms on which 
Great Britain would probably be inclined 
to settle the Oregon boundary. I confess 
to an anxious desire at the time, to close 
my residence in Washington by the con- 
solidation of the peace of the two coun- 
tries, through the adjustment of the only 
open question of moment existing at that 
day between them. The important treaty 
with Texas presented no real impediment 
in the way of its negotiation. The sub- 
ject was soon disposed of and the treaty 
communicated to the Senate about the 
same time a treaty had been negotiated 
by our envoy at Berlin, Mr. Wheaton, 
with the Zollverein, of great impcrtance to 
the tobacco growing interest, by which 
the duty on tobacco from being almost 
prohibitory, was reduced to an exaction 
compared with what it had been and still 
is, merely of a nominal character, thereby 
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opening the centre states of Europe to 
the introduction of the article, and fur- 
nishing almost a certainty that the enor- 
mous imposts levied on it by adjacent 
countries, would necessarily have to be 
relaxed. In exchange for this liberal 
policy on the part of the States composing 
the Zollverein, the treaty provided for 
moderate duties on enumerated articles 
exported from Germany into the United 
States, none of which were fabricated in 
this country, or at the most, some two or 
three of very little consequence to the in- 
dustry of the Union. That treaty had 
with settled purpose, slumbered on the 
table of the Senate until the period fixed 
for its ratification had passed by, and thus 
the treaty itself had become a dead letter 
never again to be revised. When to this, 
and contrary to all previous assurances, 
the treaty with Texas came to be rejected, 
there was, in the Secretary’s opinion, 
cause to pause in the further effort at 
negotiation on any other subject, It is 
true thata profoundly patriotic motive 
lay at the foundation of this suggestion, 
but he soon after was induced to rally 
back to the task, and probably opened the 
way to that sequel which developed itself 
under Mr. Polk’s administration. Mr. 
CatHoun’s despatches, justly entitle him 
to rank among the most eminent political 
writers of the age, as his speeches in the 
two Houses of Congress have long since 
classed him among the ablest of debaters. 
He lingered a few years longer in life, 
and died ‘with harness on,” consecrating 
a long life of public service by his last 
great effurts on the floor of the Senate. 
Mr. WessTER was also there, and as they 
had so often been before, the two became 
antagonists in debate. Neither age or 
infirmity had impaired the abilities of 
Mr. CatHoun, although it soon became 
obvious that his end was drawing nigh. 
His hair and cheeks were blanched and 
his form attenuated and wasted. But 


that great mind still shone out with undi- 
minished splendor, its corruscations illu- 
mining the darkest and most perplexed 
problems. When languishing on the bed 
of sickness and of death, one of his last 
wishes was, that he could once more ad- 
dress the Senate and implore it to guard 
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the country against those very evils which 
now have grown into such magnitude as 
to threaten the existence of its institu- 
tions. It may therefore be said, that like 
William Pitt, his last thought was for his 
country ; and thus went Joun C. Cat- 
HOUN On the road of dusty death, in ad- 
vance of his two great rivals—the three, 
while in life, constituting a triumvirate 
of talent rarely ever equalled by any trio 
of the same age and generation. 

Of Danie. Wesster, I design but brief- 
ly to speak. You know that he survived 
Mr. Catuoun by some few years, and af- 
ter filling the world with his fame, went 
down to his grave amid the regrets of the 
whole country. Of his association with 
me in the administration of the govern- 
ment, I take leave to speak as I truly 
feel. We had served in the Senate for 
many years together, and he was a mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives when 
I went into that body at an early period 
of life. I confess to the indulgence of 


prejudices against him which were felt 
by myself in common with the whole 
South. Those prejudices had been en- 


gendered by reason of the course pursu- 
ed by the party in the East in the second 
year of the war of. 1812, with which he 
had generally acted, rather than by any 
personal involvement in the obnoxious 
proceedings of the times. Our close as- 
sociation in the Executive Deparment, 
soon caused me to place a more just esti- 
mate upon him, and the man who had 
been so often reviled in the South, as 
more English than American, grew with 
me ‘nto the sublime character of the pat- 
riotic statesman. Whether the South or 
the North, the East or the West, was par- 
ticularly interested in the question on 
hand, and without the slightest reference 
to its type or character, he maintained 
with consummate ability the rights of the 
country. His mind was broad enough to 
take in the whole country and every part 
of it, and in the conduct of our foreign 
affairs, he looked only to the great princi- 
ples of international law, and with the 
volume in which is written that law in 
his hand, he looked foreign nations in the 
face with a firm and steady gaze and a 
cheek unblanched by fear. Whether the 
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question involved was one of the rights 
of hospitality due from one country, to 
the ships and mariners of another driven 
by stress of weather, or carried by muti- 
neers into its ports, as was the matter in- 
volved in the case of the Creole—or 
whether it was a claim of right to visit or 
search American ships on the high seas, 
under the plea of suppressing the African 
slave trade, (a practice entirely abandon- 
ed since the treaty of Washington,) or 
whether he was called upon to express 
the indignation of the government at the 
inhuman treatment by a neighbouring 
power of prisoners taken in war, as in 
the case of Texans taken captive by Mex- 
ico; or whether it became his duty to 
vindicate the inviolability of American 
soil, as in the case of the Caroline—no 
matter what the subject, still Danze. 
Wesster stood firm and immovable, and 
with an ability rarely equalled and never 
surpassed, maintained the doctrines and 
principles of that international code, the 
offspring of an increased civilization, 
which all the nations of the earth are 
bound to respect, and which it should be 
their greatest pleasure to obey. Such 
was Mr. Wesster as Premier of an ad- 
ministration with which he was associa- 
ted for more than half its term. The 
State Department is full of garlands which 
breathe freshly of his memory, and which 
time can neither blight nor wither. I 
remember the first regular Cabinet coun- 
cil which was held after I reached Wash- 
ington. With asolemn and shaded brow 
he handed me a letter received some days 
before, from Mr. Fox, the British minis- 
ter, the paternity of which was obviously 
due to Lord Palmerston, demanding the 
immediate discharge of McLeod from im- 
prisonment in New York, for a supposed 
agency in the attack upon the Caroline 
and murder of Durfee. We agreed in 
our views of the subject, and he prepared 
a despatch accordingly, and when he 
handed it to me for perusal, he said “ Lord 
Palmerston, sir, may put that into his 
pipe and smoke it.”” We heard no more 
of the imperative demand. There was 
one trait in his character which may be 
considered as the offspring of true great- 
ness. He was ready at all times to re- 
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ceive, to consider, and if proper, to adopt 
the suggestions of others. He went far- 
ther. He courted the severest criticisms 
of his writings or opinions. Thus it was 
that no despatch of importance received 
the final stroke of his pen, until it had 
been subjected to the severe crucible of 
the Cabinet. Every suggestion of addi- 
tion or alteration, was weighed by him 
with the same impartiality, as if he had 
been the critic, and the production criti- 
cised was the work of another. When 
these discussions had ceased, then came 
forth from the State Department the com- 
bined wisdom of all, condensed in a des- 
patch, which challenged for the secretary, 
the admiration of the world, It was a 
great charm of life to be associated with 
one not only so richly endowed with the 
gifts of mind, but who was so tolerant in 
matters of opinion, and whose entire de- 
portment was so deferential and respect- 
ful. A deference and respect which he 
never for a moment lost sight of. If he 
had defects, and who has not, those de- 
fects were obscured by his many excellen- 
cies. He survived his two great rivals, 
and gathered after their decease, fresh 
laurels both in the Senate and in the Cab- 
inet. He foresaw the dark cloud then 
resting on the political horizon, which 
has since reached the meridian, and he 
used every effort to disperse it ere its light- 
nings should scathe the Union. He rea- 
soned, he remonstrated, he expostulated, 
and finally bade adieu to life, with Union 
written in unmistakeable characters on 
his heart. The outbreathings of his spi- 
rit but shortly before his death have prob- 
ably endeared his memory to his country- 
men, even more than the many brilliant 
passages of his earlier life. His letter to 
his farmer, John Taylor, on his old pater- 
nal acres, will be read by future genera- 
tions, as it has been by the present, with 
the most profound conviction of his pat- 
riotic devotion to the constitution and the 
Union. Its simplicity and yet deep pa- 
thos, sink into the heart, and we finish its 
perusal with renewed hope for the coun- 
try and its institutions. 

Some future Plutarch will perform the 
task of running a comparison between 
these two gifted statesmen. Their faults, 
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if any, as well as their virtues, will be 
exhibited on the canvass. Such is no 
part of my purpose. I seek only to pre- 
sent a daguerreotype of the two, and that 
chiefly within the Cabinet sphere—a 
sphere in which each was destined to shine 
with resplendent lustre. Notwithstand- 
ing their constant warfare on questions of 
domestic policy, yet it is not believed 
that subsequent to the war with England, 
they differed materially on matters of for- 
eign. Unswayed by personal jealousy, and 
listening only to the suggestions of a no- 
ble and exalted patriotism, Mr. CaLnoun 
being at the time in the Senate, gave his 
great talents to the ratification of the 
treaty of Washington, which although 
carped at by some, was ratified by the 
Senate by a vote approaching unanimity. 
They were the advocates of peace on 
honorable terms with all the world; and 
they saw in the conquests to be made by 
commercial enterprise, richer and nobler 
and more important triumphs, and a 
greater acquisition of power than provin- 
ces conquered by the sword could bring. 
That nation which contributes most to 
supply the wants of others, although the 
sword may not glitter in her hands, or the 
thunder of her cannon be heard in every 
breeze, constitutes the most powerful of 
States. Her dependencies are to be found 
in every part of the earth, and her domin- 
ion is limited only by uninhabitable des- 
erts, or regions forever bound in icy fet- 
ters. To extend the commerce of the 
country engaged the earnest attention of 
each during the period they respectively 
presided over the State Department. In 
this they were seconded by a diplomatic 
corps of eminent ability, the names of 
many of which fill conspicuous places in 
the literature and politics of the country. 
There was no avenue of trade which could 
be opened to commercial enterprise which 
did not arrest attention. If more was ac- 
complished during Mr.Wesster’s time; or 
if during his two years and a half more 
treaties were negotiated through his in- 
strumentality, than fell to the lot of Mr. 
CaLHoun, in half that period, it may be 
well doubted whether the advantage to 
the country of finishing the negotiation 
begun by Mr. Ursnur and completed by 
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Mr. Catuoun, by which Texas, notwith- 
standing the rejection of the Treaty, was 
ultimately secured to the United States, 
does not place him on a pedestal as proud 
and so far as the material interests of the 
country are concerned, quite as lofty, as 
that on which Mr. Wesster stands by 
reason of his successful negotiation of the 
Treaty of Washington. I speak not of 
the skill evinced by the American negoti- 
ator in the one or the other instance. In 
that respect there can be no comparison. 
In the negotiation of the Treaty of Wash- 
ington, Mr. Wessrer had to encounter on 
the leading feature, prejudices and pas- 
sions which fifty years of unsuccessful 
negotiation had engendered. The ques- 
tion of boundary, always the most diffi- 
cult to settle, which had already placed 
a State of the Union, and a province of 
the British Empire, in hostile array, each 
armed for anticipated contest, had become 
involved with others of vast magnitude. 
It had also assumed a politico-party as- 
pect, and seemed from its numberless 
complications to be almost impossible to 
settle ; and yet, with unsurpassed ability, 
and by keeping himself unembarrassed by 
protocols and those formalities which ra- 
ther involve than elucidate, and furnish 
at the most a place of retreat for unsuc- 
cessful negotiation, the negotiator encoun- 
tered and overcame all difficulties. True, 
that so far as the representative of the 
British government was concerned, every 
possible desire was evinced to settle the 
long pending difficulties ‘after a manner 
which would prove satisfactory to both 
countries, but yet the causes of complaint 
were numerous, and as much skill was 
required to reconcile conflict of opinion 
at home, as that which existed between 
the two governments. On the other hand 
no difficulty of serious moment stood in 
the way of a successful negotiation of the 
Texas treaty. It required only the as- 
sent of the Presidents of the two Repub- 
lies fo negotiate, and the work was all the 
same as done. The difficulties arose af- 
terwards, and the people had to interpose 
their authority in order to crown the mea- 
sure with success, an interposition, the 
necessity for which I must be permitted 
to say, had not been anticipated in the 
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remotest degree—nay, had been actually 
guarded against, before the offer of an- 
nexation had been formally made to 
Texas, by assurances from the only relia- 
ble quarter, that the Treaty, when nego- 
tiated, would be ratified by a constitu- 
tional majority of the Senate. 

In order to secure the measure after 
the rejection of the Treaty, Mr, Catnoun 
was prompt in his advice and energetic 
in his course of action. There was no 
division of opinion at the Cabinet board, 
or hesitation on my own part in thechoice 
between the alternative propositions pre- 
sented by Congress, and the last moments 
of the administration were made availa- 
ble for the accomplishment of the measure. 
Its success was, as has since appeared, by 
inadvertence on the part of those who 
controlled the action of the Senate on the 
subject, placed in the power of the then 
Executive, and no moment was lost in 
making it available. 

In other matters of importance, Mr. 
Catuoun rendered valuable service, and 
compressed within the short period of his 
premiership as much of public benefit as 
could well have been accomplished. His 
great mind could never be at rest, and its 
perceptions were oftentimes so rapid as to 
outrun those of all others. In illustra- 
tion of this, I take leave to mention the 
expression of one who in point of majesty 
and power of intellect, is surpassed by no 
man living. Many years ago, and before 
the existence of the rail road between 
Fredericksburg and Richmond, Mr. Cat- 
noun, Mr. Tazewell and myself, stopped 
on our return home, all night at Potomac 
creek, The tariff was the debatable ques- 
tion of that day, and occupied intensely 
the mind of Mr. Catuoun. He had start- 
ed a new theory touching its operation on 
the public interests. Mr. Tazewell, as is 
his practice, urged objections to the theo- 
ry, in order to have it developed in all its 
bearings. I left them in animated con- 
versation at 12 o’clock. ‘They sat up to a 
much later hour. The next day found 
Mr. Tazewell and myself journeying to 
Richmond, and Mr. Ca.woun by another 
road to South Carolina. I inquired of 
Mr. Tazewell whether Mr. Catnoun had 
convinced him of the correctness of his 
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theory. “No,” said he, “ Ihave made up 
no opinion about it. Calhoun is always 
in advance of me by many mouths.” I 
could not but exclaim, “ You have paid 
him in that, the highest compliment 
ever paid to any man.” His mind re- 
quired no awakening, for in truth it ne- 
ver slept. He was sometimes thought to 
be more speculative than practical—and 
yet he often foresaw coming events which 
had scarcely cast their shadows before 
them. Mr. Wesster sunk into quietude 
and repose after a great effort—but it was 
the repose of the eagle, which wearied 
by a long flight, alights upon some lofty 
eminence for necessary rest, and where 
he may readjust his plumage for a flight 
that will bear him still nearer to the sun. 
His mind was easily aroused, and when 
in motion was as resistless as the tide of 
the ocean. In debate the style of the one 
was precise and didactic—that of the 
other, copious and Ciceronian. Mr. Cat- 
HOUN had obviously made the great Athe- 
nian his model. Mr. Wessrer more near- 
ly resembled the illustrious Roman. The 
one flashing with the inspirations of ge- 
nius—the other shaking the Senate cham- 
ber with the thunder of his eloquence— 
such were these two great intellectual 
giants—each suited to positions of the 
highest eminence, and each, in the ab- 
sence of his rival, worthy of being regard- 
ed as the man of his age. 

Another name is recorded on the cata- 
logue of death, which I cannot fail to 
mention—I mean Jonn C. Spencer, of 
New York, a man of extraordinary capa- 
city in the dispatch of business, and of 
the most untiringindustry. Our acquain- 
tance commenced in the House of Repre- 
sentatives in 1819. We served on an im- 
portant committee of which he was chair- 
man, the duties of which were exceedingly 
arduous. I had then occasion to note his 
habits of unceasing labour. _ His conduct 
in the War Department and afterwards at 
the head of the Treasury, caused me to be 
thoroughly satisfied that time had produ- 
ced no change in his energy or capacity 
for business. The great multitude of ca- 
ses which had accumulated in the War 
Department, many of which involved 
large sums of money, melted away before 
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his sleepless industry, and he waded 
through the weighty labours of the Treas- 
ury Department with the same unbroken 
zealand speed. His information upon all 
subjects was extensive and practical, and 
constituted him an able administrative 
officer. His native State, both before he 
became a member of the Cabinet, and af- 
ter he had returned home, kept him gen- 
erally employed in positions, the duties 
of which required both ability and indus- 
try for their discharge. With these qual- 
ities he would have made a valuable ad- 
junct to the Justices of the Supreme Court, 
for which station he was twice nominated 
but rejected by the Senate, more as I am 
bound to believe, because of the part he 
had borne in the politics of the times, 
than for any other reason. 

Thus, within the period of thirteen 
years, have passed out of existence six 
citizens, each of whom was a man of 
mark, and whose names are destined to be 
recorded on the page of history, along 
side of the ablest executive officers that 
the country has seen. Their fidelity and 
ability is attested by the fruits of their 
labors, which are undying and imperish- 
able; and by no fact more conclusively 
than this—that with their surviving col- 
leagues they so aided in the administra- 
tion of the government, that not only was 
a large reduction made in the public ex- 
penditures—but that during a period of 
four years but a single default occurred, 
and that scarcely worthy of mention, for 


jifteen dollars on the part of a deputy 


Post-Master, somewhere in the interior of 
Kentucky. This may be fairly offsetted 
by the fact that whereas there was an ac- 
tual indebtedness of that department of 
about half a million, on the 4th of March 
1841, a surplus was left in the treasury, 
through the admirable management of 
Mr. Wickliffe, of a quarter of a million, 
on the 4th of March 1845. To which it 
may be added that in the receipts and dis- 
bursements of more than $200,000,000, 
the government sustained no loss whate- 
ver—a fact betokening more vigilance 
than that bestowed by an individual over 
his private affairs. Augustus Cesar, a 


few moments before his death, is said to 
have inquired of those around him whe- 
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ther he had well acted his part in the 
drama of life, and upon being answered 
affirmatively exclaimed, “then give the 
applause,” and sunk into the arms of 
death. Might not these also have made 
a similar inquiry, and closed their lives 
with a similar exclamation ? 

No man’s epitaph should be written 
until his death. Hence I avoid all further 
mention of the surviving members of that 
Cabinet. They, with him who called 
them to their high places, will soon have 
to follow their comrades to that silvnt val- 
ley, where the voices of this world no lon- 
ger reach the ear, or disturb the repose of 
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the sleepers—but, in the language of an 
old and impressive Latin hymn— 


“ Tuba mirum spargens sonuin 
Per sepulchra regionum 
Coget omnes ante thronum,” 


that Cabinet with their friend and associ- 
ate who by human institutions was placed 
at their head, will reassemble before a 
judgment seat, where hearts are searched 
aid motives are laid bare. In the lan- 
guage of the dying CaLnoun, no one of 
them “‘ will war against the constitution 
of nature.” 
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Hail! blue-eyed Sister of the Sacred Well, 
Whose smile illumines every bosky dell, 

And on each storied lake or landscape streams, 
Like moonlight thro’ the ivory gate of dreams,— 
A fond admirer here invokes your aid, 

Altho’ a poet neither “‘ born’ nor “ made,” 

He wants, what worthier bards have wanted too, 
A fine exordium—and he turns to you! 

If his unlicensed brow no wreath of bays, 

In token of the poet’s rank, displays— 

If his prosaic shoulders do not bear 

The singing-robe your favorites always wear— 
Yet let him in your radiant realm remain 

A little season, and inspire his strain ; 

Then should he, haply, prove unworthy still, 
Some modest post, Euterpe, let him fill ; 

He asks not fame—contented to revise 

Apollo’s proof-sheets, and forego the prize. 


Meantiine, most gracious and respected Muse, 


What theme this morning shall your vot’ry choose ¢ 
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I catch 2 gush of melody, and clear 

This tuneful answer breaks upon the ear— 
“Set restless Fancy free, and where her wing 
Conducts the eye, of that bright region sing!” 
"Tis done; unloosed the jesses, Fancy sails 
Buoyant aloft upon the friendly gales. 

Awhile she moves in arrowy flight along 

The sunny ether of the land of Song, 

Ranges from coast to crag, nor leaves unseen 
The purple meadows that repose between, 
Then fondly bends, with poising wing, above 
The dear Virginia of our hopes and love ; 

As the swift eagle, circling proudly o’er 

Our boundless continent from shore to shore, 
Sees rock and river, prairie, waste and wood, 
The shining city and the solitude, 

The snowy sail by Huron’s breezes fanned, 
And the light ripple on the bayou’s strand, 
And stoops at last to fold his sombre pinion 
On some blue mountain of the Old Dominion ! 


Imperial land! could ever song of mine 
With fairer glories make thy borders shine— 

Could my rude minstrelsy with charm invest 

Each spot in beauty or in grandeur drest— 

And to thy Oread-haunted valleys give 

A grace, united with their own to live— 

How should thy rivers to the ocean glide, 

Like Arno’s stream or Teviot’s “silver tide,” 

Reflecting each upon its mirror’d face 

The light which genius lends its dwelling place ; 

How should Boccaccio’s mellow atmosphere 

Hang round each hill and kiss each dimpled mere, 

How should thy ramparts echo with the blast 

Of lordly music flowing out the past ; 

From the cool beach, where white with rage and frantic 
Dash the wild billows of the chafed Atlantic, 

Along the Ridge, whose azure peaks on high 

Toss their soft summits ‘gainst an amber sky, 

To where Ohio sends, through darkling woods, 

Its tribute to the mighty Sire of Floods ; 

Till the whole space thy distant lines surround, - 

Our goodly heritage, were classic ground, 
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And all thy pleasant places, noble State, 
Thenceforth forever should be consecrate! 


Virginia! thou hast had in plenteous store 

The gifts men chiefly honour and adore ; 

Thy story burns with Valour’s dazzling blaze 

Or calmly glows with Wisdom’s milder rays, 
While Eloquence, that melts the coldest hearts, 
To the bright record all its fire imparts : 

The Warrior, resting on his stainless sword, 

The Orator, whose lips persuasion poured, 

The Statesman, he who wrought from chaos warm 
The elements of empire into form, 

The jurist, who has ‘shaped the State’s decrees,” 
All, like the figures on a marble frieze, 

Stand grandly forth, thy greatness to proclaim, 
Up@® the tablets of thy ancient fame. 

One stately image yet is wanting there, 

The Bard, with fillets twined around his hair, 

No favored son, created for all time, 

For thee has ever “ built the lofty rhyme,” 

And joined the radiant, rose-encircled throng, 
Within the Temple dedicate to Song: 

One gifted child thou hadst, who reached, in vain, 
The vast propylon of the gleaming fane, 

"T'was his to see the columns, pure and white, 

Of marble and of rangéd chrysolite— 

The lines of jasper through the golden gates— 
Alas! no more was suffered by the Fates. 

Like Baldur, fairest of the sons of morning, 

The halls of Odin lustrously adorning, 

He early caught the pale, blue, fearful glance 

Of shadowy Hela’s awful countenance. 
Lamented Cooke! if all that love could lend 

To the chaste scholar and the faithful friend, 

If all the spoiler forced us to resign 

In the calm virtues of a life like thine, 

Could bid him turn his fatal dart aside 

From our young Lycidas, thou had’st not died: 
Peace to the Poet’s shade! His ashes rest 

Near the sweet spot he loved on earth the best, 
The modest daisies from the surface peeping, 

As from the sod where Florence Vane lies sleeping, 
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While his own river murmurs, as it flows, 
Perpetual requiem o’er his soft repose. 


And still another child Virginia nursed, 

Who had her glories loftily rehearsed, 

But that his genius sought “a wild, weird clime,”’ 
Beyond the bounds of either space or time, 

From whose dim circuit, with unearthly swell, 

A burst of lyric rapture often fell, 

Which swept at last into a strain as dreary 

As a lost spirit’s plaintive Miserere ; 

Unhappy Por, what destiny adverse 

Still hung around thee both to bless and curse ; 
The Fairies’ gifts, who on thy birth attended, 
Seemed all with bitter maledictions blended ; 

The golden crown that on thy brow was seen, 
Like that Medea sent to Jason’s queen, 

In cruel splendor shone but to consume, ° 
And decked its victim proudly for the tomb. 


Yet shall the Poet make in coming time, 
His bright avatar in our sunny clime ; 
And where shall inspiration urge the soul 
Thro’ dithyrambie harmonies to roll, 
More fittingly than in this calm retreat 
Of studious Science—Learning’s earliest seat ? 
Where does Romance more lavishly diffuse 
Upon our soil ite ever brilliant hues 

Than here, where Patriotism’s sacred glow 
Kindled the wrath that laid the tyrant low ? 

I walk these ancient haunts with reverent tread, 
And seem to gaze upon the mighty dead : 
Imagination calls a noble train 

From gloom and darkness back to life again, 
Whose air majestic lends a statelier grace, 

A soft enchantment to the honored place. 

So have I ‘strolled at twilight’s rosy hour 

Along the quiet street, where Merton’s tower 
Lifts its rich tracery thro’ the nodding trees, 
That rise o’er Oxford’s halls of lettered ease, 
And felt the presence of the tranquil scene, 
Till forms long-buried flitted o’er the, green ; 
There graceful RALEIGH moved, immortal name ! 
And Apptson from cloistered musings came, 
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There stalked portentous JoHNson’s burly shade, 
And pensive CoLLins down the vista strayed ; 
And as they vanished into common air, 

Their clustering memories, ever fresh and fair, 
Like ivy round each turret seemed to twine 

And every chapter-house became a shrine ! 


"Tis thus that Art is long, tho’ Time is fleeting— 
The wise old maxim that we keep repeating— 
And Wisdom, with endurance ‘not of earth, 
Outlives for aye the age that gave it birth ; 
So shall our Academus planted here 

Survive, in its results, from year to year, 
Though ruin settles on its antique walls 

And from its lonely courts the bittern calls ; 
So shall the writer, who with skill portrays 
Virginia’s history in coming days, 

Mark how it enters in the general plan 

And with delighted eye its progress scan, 

A thread of gold still running brightly thro’ 
The wondrous tapestry from Old to New. 


Thus tracing here the honors interwove 

Of State and College, Capitol and Grove, 

I leave unsung those grand, heroic men 

Who walked the heights, so dizzy to our ken, 
Where first our starry banner was unfurled, 

And seem yet visible to half the world— 

And follow Memory, as she fondly turns 

To yet more precious, if less stately urns. 

But twice the roses of the Spring have blown, 
Since rambling far in other lands, alone, 

I sought the hillock where the cypress bends 
O’er Dew, lamented still by “‘ troops of friends,”’ 
The sage, whose active and well ordered mind 
Books had enriched and social life refined, 

And pondering there on wisdom, learning, worth, 
Buried with him beneath that foreign earth, 

I thought of TuckEr’s high and varied powers, 
His fame, of all indeed that made him ours; 
The sweet benignity, the careless grace, 

With earnest thought commingled in his face :— 
You watched his genius—saw its steady shine, 
Its full meridian, its undimmed decline ; 
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How bright the noonday, how serene and clear 

The solemn evening of that calm career, 

And mark how pure a lustre lingers yet 

Where from our loving gaze that full-orbed genius set ! 


Where shall the poet find, tho’ wandering long, 
A spot so fragrant of unuttered song 

As this old city, whose colonial glory 

Fades into Jamestown’s legendary story ? 

One mouldering tower, o’ergrown with ivy, shows 
Where first Virginia’s capital arose, 

And to the tourist’s vision far withdrawn 

Stands like a sentry at the gates of dawn. 

The church has perished—faint the lines and dim 
Of those whose voices raised the choral hymn, 
Go read the record on the mossy stone, 

Tis brief and sad—oblivion claims its own: 

Yet Fancy musing, by the placid wave, 

With gentle Wirt above some nameless grave, 
May animate the sleeping dust once more, 

And all the past in vivid tints restore. 





Nor should the picture back for livelier strokes, 
(As this my poem sadly wants its jokes,) 

When came the epic muse to later times : 

(I trust the change will brighten up my rhymes.) 
Oh! those were jolly, good old days, in sooth, 
Consule Planco—in.the Raleigh’s youth, 

When to the town.at Xmas would repair 

The gallant lords and ladies debonair ; 

When balls and races, dinners, routs, the play, 
In quick succession, made the season gay; 
When Ennui was unknown—delightful age ! 
French modes and phrases were not then the rage ; 
When courtly lovers and their chosen flames 

In sweet simplicity took pastoral names ; 

Thus Damon fair Celinda’s graces set 

To smoothest verses in the old Gazette, 

And Strephon, both to please and to adorn her, 
Courted his Chloe in the ‘ Poet’s Corner,”’ 
While all—Celinda, Damon, Strephon, Chloe— 
Oh manly forms! oh bosoms soft and snowy ! 
Danced stiff old minuets throughout the night, 
Visions of satin, spare my aching sight! 
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With grandest music floating round the whole— 
Ye powdered bigwigs, crowd not on my soul! 


Fiction at last has turned its gaze, we know, 
Upon those golden days of long ago; 

And as, obedient to the prompter’s call, 

Time’s misty curtain rises over all, 

Before us now the quaint Comedians pass— 
And see! the modern footlights blaze with gas, 
In robes resplendent, freshened every hue, 

The faded scarlet and the watery blue, 

The beaux and belles of long forgotten years 
Have “sly flirtations” ’ neath the chandeliers ; 
Yet in the brilliant crowd the form I see 

With greatest pleasure is the F. F. V.— 
Aristocratic type of lofty sires, 

Of whom ’ tis said “ Virginia never tires,”’ 
When this great actor comes upon the stage, 
His graceful movements all my thoughts engage, 
As in the Bowery pit, Mose strains his eye, 
When Billy Kirby rushes on to die! 


Time changes all. When in the morning gray 
The smoke from Yorktown slowly rolled away, 
And there revealed our flag flung proudly out 
O’er slippery mound and perilous redoubt, 
Another age Virginia ushered in— 

End pompous Court and Commonwealth begin ! 
Colonial grandeur soon aside was laid 

With sword and periwig and gold brocade, 
And of the prim old courtiers soon the last 
Walked grandly down into the dusky past. 
And now behold Virginia’s active life 

Of varied labour and industrial strife— 
Where Spotswood followed on the Indian trail, 
They ’re busy putting down the heavy rail ; 
And iron coursers thunder over the land 

















Where pressed the “ golden horse-shoe”’ in the sand ; 


The constant roar of ponderous machines 
Drowns the blithe music of remote ravines ; 
In our Parnassus there’s a recent hole 

In which the workmen dig for cannel coal ; 
And Cato, Liberty’s devout admirer, 


Who wrote those essays in the old Enquirer, 
L. of C. 
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For such pursuits has no more time to spare, 
But fattens Durhams for the Annual Fair? 


What though they say Virginia lags behind 
Her rival sisters in the march of mind. 
What though so frequently ’tis ours to hear 
The pointless jest, the miserable sneer, 
From men, whose freedom twas her joy to save, 
Or States, whose every inch of soil she gave ? 

If some sweet lethargy has sealed her lips 

And quenched her vision in a brief eclipse ; 

And on the pedestal of former fame— 

Whose proud inscription is her simple name— 
She long has stood in statuesque repose, 

Pure as if hewn from everlasting snows, 

"Tis as Hermione, the peerless Queen, 

The glorious image, stood in Shakspeare’s scene ; 
Soon shall the form descend, no more be stone, 
With flowing drapery and flashing zone, 
Walk forth in majesty, Minerva-like, 

And all who look on her with marvel strike ! 
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A WOMAN-WORSHIPPER IN TROUBLE. 


I have always been fond of female so- 
ciety. A lovely and intelligent woman 
is the sweetest object that the sun shines 
on, and the light that “lies in woman’s 
eyes” worth more than all other lights of 
the earth. Since I trudged along with 
Annabella’s school satchel slung over my 
shoulder, I have worshipped at the shrine 
of beauty and this hour esteem it my 
greatest misfortune that I have not wed- 
ded a wife, who would smilingly greet 
my return from the toils and cares of 
the day. But how shall a poor man 
marry in these days of hoops and heels? 
What right has he to drag an angel down 
from the heights of innocence and flirta- 
tion to the deep despair of a home not in- 
aptly described by Tom Moore, 


“ Love in a cot with water and a crust, 
Is, love forgive us, cinders, ashes, dust.” 


Nay, verily! that cannot be. The charm- 
ing Angelina would soon cease to be 
charming, since good looks are so depen- 
dent upon happiness, should she be re- 
quired to doff the gossamer robes which 
float like sun-silvered mists about her and 
stoop to vulgar calico, and to exchange 
the graceful mantle for the rude blanket 
shawl. No, no, Miss Prudence Spinster 
certainly must be right when she declares, 
that no girl can hope to be happy when 
she marries a poor man, and surely no 
honorable poor man would condemn any 
lady to a life of unhappiness. 

What then? if I may not wed how shall 
I indulge the taste, the passion for the 
society of the better part of God’s 
creation? Say not that this luxury is 
reserved for the rich, for such as can af- 
ford to marry, if Dulcinea’s tender heart 
should be wounded by Cupid’s darts. 
Think you that such monopolies would be 
tolerated in this land of liberty and 
equality? Is it not written in our Bill of 
Rights, “that no man or set of men are 
entitled to exclusive or separate emolu- 
ments or privileges?” and is not this lan- 
guage incorporated into the organic law 
of the glorious old Commonwealth? how 
then shall I be excluded from the enjoy- 
ment of that privilege, which is above 


all price, merely because I do not hap- 
pen to have so much money as the pud- 
ding-headed son of the rich grocer down 
yonder? 


But still the question recurs, how shall 
I use the privilege which in this happy 
land is secured to me by the Constitution. 
It is one thing to have the right and a 
very different thing to enjoy that which 
you undoubtedly have, and after all the 
right of which I proudly boast is little 
worth, if I may not enjoy its exercise. So 
much I know from experience, that while 
nobody questions my right to revel in the 
society of the best and brightest women 
that live upon the earth, Mrs. Grundy, 
the Misses Grundy and all the male ad- 
mirers of that large and influential fami- 
ly, have settled it long ago, that I shall 
not visit the ladies until my cases are 
greatly multiplied and my fee book very 
considerably reduced in respect of blank 
leaves. These people have set at nought 
the just supremacy of the laws, and in 
utter contempt of that scripture which 
commands all men to “obey the powers 
that be, because the powers are ordained 
of God,” have trespassed and still do con- 
tinue to trespass upon my rights and pri- 
vileges, greatly to my detriment and dam- 
age, and without the slightest pretext to 
justify their unlawful proceeding. If this 
were an injury inflicted upon my person, 
I should have my remedy by an action of 
trespass vi et armis, if to my goods, by an 
action of trespass on the case, if to my 
land, by an action of trespass quare clau- 
sum fregit; but no species of action on 
the case has been provided to meet the 
nature of this grievance. Indeed, I doubt 
whether the ingenuity of man could frame 
a declaration which would be adjudged 
good upon demurrer; and yet I endure 
wrongs much more grievous than many 
which are adjudicated in the Courts. 


To this desolate condition have I been 
well nigh reduced during the last six 
months, and I have suffered in silence 
until my tongue refuses to be silent any 
longer. I must tell my griefs ‘or else this. 
heavy heart will burst.” “Strength may 
be born in the deep silence of long suffer~ 
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ing hearts,” but I feel that I am growing 
weaker every day, my melancholy wast- 
eth me to a shadow, and if I must fall a 
martyr to the injustice and tyranny of 
society, I will at least print my woes as a 
warning to those who may come after 
me. Such as may be implicated by these 
confessions, will doubtless raise an outcry 
against me, and protest with well feigned 
indignation, “that they never knew the 
fellow,” but I shall probably be beyond 
the reach of all their reproaches, and 
shall, in any event, have discharged the 
duty which I owe to my fellow men. 

I have confessed my weakness where 
females are concerned, and now I will 
proceed to show by what influences I 
have been excluded from their company. 

It will readily be surmised, from what 
has been said, that I am not a marrying 
man. Even if my poverty was no bar to 
my union with one of “‘earth’s fairest 
daughters,” there are other and control- 
ling considerations which would incline 
me to celibacy. These need not be stated, 
as they have no connection with the pur- 
pose of this paper, and would unduly pro- 
tract that which to be of value, must be 
brief. It is enough to say that wherever 
I am known, it is well understood that I 
am not only ineligible, but also that Iam 
doomed to be an old bachelor. 

Indeed, very many of the younger 
members of the circle in which I have 
been accustomed to move, already call me 
by no other title than Old Bachelor; and 
the presence of a plentiful crop of gray 
hairs upon my head, and a certain sober- 
ing of the sensations, induce a doubt in 
my own mind whether the terms are 
much misapplied. I never acknowledge 
this, of course, even to my most intimate 
acquaintance, and since I numbered 
twenty-six suns, have never grown a day 
older, but have invariably been in my 
twenty-seventh year. True, the year has 
passed more slowly than any within hu- 
man knowledge, since the days of the 
Jewish Prophets, but if ladies never pass 
twenty-two, I can conceive of no reason 
why gentlemen should exceed twenty- 
seven. One thing is certain, and well 
known to “all the world and the rest of 
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mankind,” that I am to be, (if I am not 
now,) an old bachelor. 

And yet such is the perverseness of 
human nature, such the vindictive per- 
sistence of the Gruxdy family and its sat- 
ellites, that no sooner have I become well 
acquainted with some sweet and lovely 
girl and begun to experience the happi- 
ness arising from the intercourse of kin- 
dred souls, than a buzz reaches my ears 
which embitters every enjoyment and 
drives me again into the solitude and se- 
clusion, the discomfort and disquietude of 
my bachelor lodgings. It is whispered 
that he loves her—the case is cited as an 
instance of love at first sight—he saw her 
on Saturday—called to see her on Sunday 
—accompanied her to church that evening 
—was with her at the Concert Tuesday 
night—could see no other lady at Mrs. 
Fassi’s party—rode with her to Holly- 
wood two days after—was heard singing 
duets with her last Thursday night when 
papa and mamma had gone out—and it is 
verily believed that he has courted her— 
is to be married to her in a fortnight—or 
if moved by these impertinent whisper- 
ings, he ceases to visit, it is asserted with 
a positiveness which admits of no contra- 
diction, that he was discarded—and right- 
ly served for his impudence. 

It is easy to see how this works the ex- 
tinction of everything like genial and 
intelligent intercourse, between persons 
who else might pass many an hour plea- 
santly together. No man of proper feel- 
ing likes to be placed in a false position 
by these busy-bodies and intermeddlers, 
especially when a misconception of his 
purposes may lead to disagreeable results 
to all parties. While he may disregard 
all such rumors, and pass them by as idle 
tales, he can never forget that they may 
exert a serious influence upon the fortunes 
and fate of some excellent girl, whose 
highest earthly happiness may be put to 
the hazard by a continuance of an inter- 
course which he is reluctant to disturb. 
For though she may understand his in- 
tentions and content herself to be the 
companion of an hour, sharing in his re- 
creations and imparting and receiving 
pleasure without the slightest thought of 
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anything more serious, some one who is 
worthy to win and wear the beauteous 
flower, and who otherwise would attain 
the good his soul most ardently desires, 
misled by the false representations of the 
Grundy clique, stands aloof from the 
charmer, shuns her presence, and then, to 
shake off the chains which under these 
circumstances are more oppressive than 
pleasurable, seeks other society and pre- 
sently weds another whom he would not 
have chosen, and leaves the heart which, 
before all others, he would have dowered 
with his wealth of love, to pine and sicken 
and sigh itself away. 

To obviate a catastrophe so much to be 
deprecated, the poor doomed wretch flies 
the society of the softer sex, and present- 
ly finds himself hardening and congeal- 
ing, until he becomes the crusty old 
bachelor, a bye word and reproach among 
all his acquaintance. 

Bad luck, I say, to the society which 
condemns men to this miserable fate. In 
the name of common reason, common jus- 
tice and common sense, why should I be 
excluded from female society because I 
do not purpose marrying any one of the 
many women whose wit, modesty, beauty 
and intelligence, I admire and love with a 
passionate devotion, I render all due re- 
spect to their superior excellence, they 
are shrined in my heart of hearts as the 
best and brightest objects in this weary, 
working world; I love them from the 
spangles upon their shoes to the ribbons 
red and blue upon their jaunty bonnets, 
and yet I must “keep my distance,” and 
gaze upon their charms as one gazes upon 
the brightness of a diamond star, simply 
because my fortune does not admit of my 
asking any one among them to become 
my wife. Or else, should I go into socie- 
ty and seek the presence of the woman 
whose voice is sweeter and more enliven- 
ing to my spirits than the murmurs of 
limpid waters, or the strains of harps 
struck by angel fingers, I furnish all the 
gossips and tattlers with subject matter 
of conversation for an entire month after 
each visit, and run the risk of having my 
motives misconstrued and the most trifling 
aets of courtesy tortured into significant 
hints at marriage. 
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Why, itewas only the other day that 1 
was standing with gentle Fannie, holding 
her plump white hand in mine, and list- 
ening to her girlish talk with more in- 
tense delight than I would have felt had 
Webster’s glowing words been falling 
upon my ear, when the venerable Grundy 
stole from the room and cautioned the 
child’s guardian to watch that old bache- 
lor, vowing upon her soul that they were 
very dangerous men. Yes, the good old 
creature really persuaded herself that 
there was danger to little Fan, and I was 
very near calling in a police officer to ar- 
rest myself upon the charge of winning 
hearts upon false pretences, when I 
chanced to remember that Courts of Com- 
mon Law do not take cognizance of that 
class of offences. But that little vixen 
Fan, (who knows a thing or two for all 
she still goes to school,) how she enjoyed 
the idea of falling in love with an old 
bachelor, almost as venerable as Grundy 
herself. It was too much for the gravity 
of the mischievous elf, and burst after 
burst of laughter attested her amuse- 
inent, 

And then there was Lucetta. Old 
enough to marry to be sure, and not un- 
willing for all that I know, if the proper 
person presented himself, and wooed her 
with sufficient arts, but certainly not over 
solicitous to change her condition. It was 
my good fortune to meet with her at the 
house of a mutual friend and finding her 
affable, intelligent, and accomplished, and 
a stranger in the town, what was more 
natural than that I should visit her fre- 
quently, take her now and then to a con- 
cert, or lecture, and on Sunday accompa- 
ny her to some place of worship. It was 
very pleasant. She sang sweetly and 
didn’t suddenly get hoarse when called to 
the piano, and wonderful to tell had prac- 
tised a little within six months and could 
execute a few compositions without her 
notes. Of course she played and sang 
for me, and in the pauses we talked, for 
who does not love to listen to the low 
sweet ‘tones of a woman’s voice? She 
stayed a week in town, it may have been 
longer, and when she went away I was 
informed on “the best authority” that 
she and myself were to be married very 
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soon. I mildly expostulated with Miss 
Grundy, but was told that gentlemen 
never acknowledge these things, and so I 
had nothing to do but to let the dear tor- 
menting creature have her way. 

Just about this time I was called to 
visit a county some hundied miles distant 
from my residence, to make a short ad- 
dress. While occupying the speaker’s 
desk, I noticed in the crowd a fair fresh 
face, belonging to a young girl, who 


“.. carried in her hand a rose, 
And two upon her cheeks ;”’ 


and at the conclusion of the speech a 
friend at my instance presented me to 
Miss Mollie Jessup. Supposing that no 
member of the Grundy family lived in 
that vicinity, I did not hesitate to spend 
an hour in pleasing intercourse with the 
lovely creature. It was only an hour— 
not a minute more—my watch never tells 
a lie, and then I left the place and the 
next day returned to my home, to engage 
in the usual avocations of life. This is 
the whole extent of my acquaintance with 
Mollie J., whom I have never seen since 
and probably shall never see again, and 
yet I am informed that throughout that 
region it is currently rumored that she 
and myself are to be married the ensuing 
autumn. . 

Then there were the Misses Turniptop, 
four as charming girls as ever bloomed in 
the vegetable garden of fashionable socie- 
ty. Howall the gossips have vexed their 
righteous souls, and dogged my footsteps 
during these many years past, in respect 
of these young ladies. First, I was pay- 
ing my respects to Miss Gullianna, the 
merriest of the quartette, and it was 
sagely surmised that it would certainly 
bea match. One gossip more knowing 
than her neighbours, confidently asserted 
in all companies that the preliminaries 
had been discussed and that the day was 
fixed, and when pressed to tell the time, 
with injunctions of profound secresy, the 
eleventh day of October was unhesita- 
tingly specified. Alas for the veracity of 
Miss Grundy before that day dawned 
upon the village, Gullianna was the 
bride of my friend Will Watkins who 
had asked and gained her consent before 
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I knew the family. Not in the slightest 
degree abashed by the falsification of her 
statements, the fair prophetess informed 
her friends that she was mistaken as to 
the lady and that the marriage would yet 
take place, but Lucinda would be the 
bride. The tale found credulous listen- 
ers and it was readily conceded that the 
mistake was the most natural thing in the 
world, and so in a few days I was the be- 
trothed of the good and gentle Lucinda. 
The eleventh of October passed but the 
bridegroom was not forthcoming, and 
just one year later, Lucinda became the 
chosen one of my fast friend and room 
mate Sam Summerville. O! what con- 
sternation then fell upon the Grundy 
camp, and how I chuckled over their dis- 
appointment. It was very unkind of me 
no doubt, but how could I help it. Had 
they not pursued me for years with their 
impertinences and perilled my greatest 
pleasure—the intercourse with a family 
of lovely and accomplished women? Was 
it in human nature not to rejoice at their 
discomfiture and overthrow? But they 
soon rallied, and with an ingenuity and 
cunning which does them infinite honour 
they now assert with more positiveness 
than ever that I am ultimately to be mar- 
ried either to Cornelia the eldest, or to 
Alexina, the youngest of the daughters. 
For the life. of me, I cannot ascertain 
which of the twain is to be my bride, 
although diligent inquiries have been 
made by myself and by others who acted 
under my instructions. To-day I hear 
that it is Cornelia, to-morrow it is un- 
questionably Alexina, in this quarter, it 
is the eldest, and in that it is the young- 
est, and all is uncertainty and surmise. 
There is practical wisdom of a high order 
here, for which I had not given the 
Grundys credit, They imitate the am- 
biguity of the ancient oracles and speak 
a language which admits of two construc- 
tions, so that however the event may be 
it will justify their predictions. If I 
marry either or neither, still these busy 
bodies will triumph, and like Uncle Billy, 
in the Georgia Scenes will come in for a 
share of popular applause, as far seeing 
and sag&cious people. 

Notwithstanding the laws against big- 
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amy and polygamy the amiable coterie of 
which I have spoken would have it that 
Jessie Jenkins and myself were engaged 
to be married. I met with Jessie at the 
house of her brother-in-law a few sum- 
mers ago, when the excessive heat of the 
season drove me from the city to rusti- 
cate fora time in the mountains. She 
was wild as a gazelle and mischievous as 
a fairy, a woman in years, a guileless, 
frolicsome child in manner, and nothing 
could have been more delightful and re- 
freshing to a denizen of the town than to 
romp and play with the artless creature. 
She was a novel style of woman, wholly 
different from the stiff, starched, made up 
pretensions which one sooften meets with 
in city circles, and she soon became a 
study. Her face was an animated book 
page, wherein one might read all that 
was passing in the soul, whose revela- 
tions were more wonderful and engross- 
ing than the creations of Waverly. A 
week was prolonged into a month and 
then I went away to return again and 
again to the delightful perusal, as the read- 
er reverts to the page of Irving or Bul- 
wer. Jessie had no thought of courtship 
or marriage, for she had heard and verily 
believed, that I was engaged to Gullianna 
Turniptop, despite my repeated assever- 
ations that I had no idea of marrying 
anybody whatsoever. Imagine then my 
surprise, nay more, my indignation when 
I learned that the indefatigable Grundy 
had engaged me to Jessie also, and had 
even dared to tell Jessie herself that the 
old bachelor’s heart was deeply touched 
by her charms. Farewell now, thought 
I, to all those interviews of friendship, 
which have done so much to gladden my 
weary life, and the memory of which has 
lightened labours that otherwise would 
have been well nigh insupportable. Hap- 
pily for me, and for Jessie too maybe, 
Hal Hickesaw chanced that way, and 
captivated by her charms, offered his hand 
and heart and fortune, and Jessie sent me 
a card, requesting my presence upon the 
interesting occasion, and as you may very 
well imagine I was nothing loth to accept 
the invitation. It was but a week ago 
that I kissed Hal Hickesaw, Jr. Esq., al- 
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beit much opposed to kissing babies gen- 
erally. 

None of these trials moved me so great- 
ly as the adventure with Kate Cassiday, 
a girl of peerless beauty and rare intelli- 
gence She was the betrothed of another, 
and that other my bosom friend, who was 
proud of his prize, and too confident of 
her constancy, to hide her brightness 
from his companions. At his solicitation, 
I called upon Kate, and when we came 
away said to him as the Queen of Sheba 
said when she visited Solomon, that “ the 
half had not been told.” It was even so, 
for enthusiastic as had been my friend’s 
descriptions of his Jadye-love, they had not 
done her justice. Her personal charms 
he had sufficiently set forth, but it was 
her mind which he had failed properly to 
appreciate. Ihad never met with so bril- 
liant a conversationist. She dropped 
pearls and honey from her lips if ever 
mortal did, and I determined to avail my- 
self of my friend’s earnest request to 
visit her often, during his temporary ab- 
sence from the city. Time passed on and 
I became intimate with Kate Cassiday. 
I learned to love her company, but never 
did a word escape me, which I might not 
have breathed into the ears of a fondly 
cherished sister. Indeed how could I 
have dared to insult her with professions 
of attachment, when I knew that she was 
devoted heart and soul to my friend, and 
that treachery to him would win contempt 
fromher. Our talk was often of him, and 
her eyes would kindle and her cheeks 
glow when I praised his beauty, his gal- 
lantry, his generosity and the noble intel- 
lect which shed its lustre over his manly 
brow. No other theme interested her so 
greatly and to none did she lend more 
attentive ears. Yet we talked of other 
things. Music, poetry, arts, history, the 
literature of the day; science sometimes 
and occasionally the light chit chat of the 
hour, all were discussed as occasion ser- 
ved, and in all Kate shone resplendently. 
I might have been entranced, I might 
have forgotten my poverty, I might have 
hoped and told my hopes to the beautiful 
girl by my side, had not the image of my 
friend stood between her and me, but as 
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it was, no such imagination ever entered 
into my mind. What mattered it with 
the Grundys, whether I was true or false 
to the claims of friendship. They saw 
that I visited Kate Cassiday, they watch- 
ed when I entered and left the house, 
they waited near the premises and heard 
us singing “songs of the olden time,” 
ballads by Scotia’s bard, simple songs of 
later days, choice airs from world renown- 
ed operas, and putting this and that to- 
gether, they easily concluded that Kate 
was false as fair, that I had deceived my 
noble and absent friend,—in a word, they 
swore that Kate and I would marry ere 
long. When I first heard it, I met the 
rumor with laughter, but my mood was 
changed when I saw that Kate was alarm- 
ed and apprehensive. Would that I had 
shared in her emotions, how much suffer- 
ing might I not have prevented! But I 
dreaded nought, until a letter came to 
Kate upbraiding her for falsehood and 
freeing her from her engagement. It was 
ill judged and rash on the part of my 
friend, but how shall you blame him? 
Are not the Grundys respectable mem- 
bers of society? Has any one of the 
family ever been known to put forth a 
rumor which was not amply sustained by 
facts? Are they not habitual visitors at 
all of our best houses, and intimately ac- 
quainted with all the young gentlemen 
and ladies of fashionable circles? Who 
has questioned their veracity, and voted 
them nuisances, in good society and po- 
lite company? Blame not Edgar too 
hastily. He was impetuous and impul- 
sive but honorable to a fault. He would 
not for the world have inflicted pain upon 
any human being causelessly and when 
he wrote that unjust and cruel letter, he 
did it under the impression that she to 
whom it was addressed was so false to 
him, that she would find in it food for 
mirth with the friend in whom he had 
trusted. Had not Mrs. Grundy told him 
all and even allowed him to read the let- 
ter which brought the astounding intel- 
ligence? Aye, did he not write to the 
city where Kate resided, and did not Mr. 
Grundy of that place confirm the news, 
before he could bring himself to believe 
in the falsehood of friend and flame. It 


was even so, and then he wrote the letter 

I have mentioned, and went to Europe, 

hoping among new scenes and associa- 

tions to find a cure for his wounded spirit. 

And Kate, the dear, true hearted girl, 

how fared it with her? The reader can 

imagine, for I have no heart to tell the 

sad tale. Outraged she was at first, as 

she had good reason to be, she would not 

have credited the base fabrication had it 

been told her concerning him, and would 
have sought the truth out before acting so 
decidedly. But softer and gentler emo- 
tions succeeded, and she sought to palli- 
ate what she could not wholly justify. 

Men are not like women, she argued, and 
they do not know the depth of that devo- 
tion which binds a woman to the being 
she loves. How then should he feel the 
improbability of the story which had poi- 
soned his peace. And then she would 
think of him as a wanderer, roaming 
hither and thither, seeking rest and find- 
ing none, and presently by a very natural 
transition she began to blame herself as 
the unhappy cause of the separation. 
How weakly a woman reasons, when she 
seeks to apologise for the faults of one she 
loves. Her fine sense of justice absolved 
me, the unintentional cause of the mis- 
understanding, from all blame, and yet I 
could see that my presence was not wel- 
come as of yore, though she would still 
manifest an eager interest when I spoke 
of the absent one. Gradually I withdrew 
myself from her society, and meantime 
sent letter after letter to Europe, any one 
of which would have recalled Edgar, had 
they reached him. It was not however 
until more than a year had elapsed, that 
I heard from him again, and then he land- 
éd in New York, and hastened home full 
of contrition for his ill-advised haste, and 
anxious to repaif the injury which he had 
done to the girl who loved him both well 
and wisely. His coming caused the re- 
appearance of roses upon the pallid cheek 
and rekindled the light in the eyes of 
Kate Cassiday. I may not tell how he 
excused himself to her, though to me his 
apologies were profuse and ample, but 
warned by experience, despite his solici- 
tations, I refrained from visiting his Kate, 
and spend many hours gloomily enough 
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at my office or my lodgings, which would 
fly on rose-tinted wings in her society. 

But why continue these confessions and 
complaints? Time would fail me should 
I attempt to tell of Nannie, and Marga- 
ret, of Nelly and Camilla, of Ida, Eva, 
Indiana, and others whom I have known, 
esteemed and lost, through the influence 
of theGrundys. One after another they 
have cheered my spirit, and one after 
another they have dropped away from me; 
and the last one, whose friendship I 
secured and whose companionship I de- 
sired to retain, writes me these ominous 
words, to me more terrible than the hand- 
writing on the wall: “I wish you were 
an old man, or married, that I might 
write to you as often as I choose, and re- 
ceive frequent visits from you, without 
being teased and annoyed and worried 
by everybody around me.” It is easy to 
see what this means. The Grundys are 
at their old tricks again, and I am likely 
to lose Lillian, as I have lost so many 
others. She alone is left to me now, and 
if I be bereft of her, “I am bereaved in- 
deed.” I would cry the Grundys mercy, 
but I know that would be unavailing. 
They are very benevolent, and give 
largely to send the gospel to the heathen, 
and to various charities at home; but for 
me and others similarly situated, they 
have no ‘milk of human kindness,” or 
‘bowels of compassion.” 

What can be done? Something must 
be, and that speedily. I know there is 
need of a social change, but what the 
remedy shall be puzzles me sadly. If I 
could but have the Grundys expelled from 
polite society. Ah! that “if I could,’”— 
“there lies the rub.” They are too many 
and far too influential to be moved from 
their impregnable position in high life, 
by such puny efforts as mine. As well 
might an ocean wave move Gibraltar’s 
rock from its firm base. But may not 
their mouths be muzzled and their 
tongues bridled? Let them roam through 
society, as dogs are permitted to roam at 
will through the streets, so muzzled that 
they can neither bark nor bite, and who 
will be harmed by their presence. That 
would do, were it not for the fact, that 
should you enact a muzzle law this year, 
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the next year they would elect enough 
members of the family to the legislature 
to repeal the obnoxious enactment; and, 
perchance, retaliate fearfully upon all 
their persecutors. No, that will not do 
either. What then? I am growing despe- 
rate, and must be pardoned if I launch a 
few curses at those who have brought all 
this misery upon me. Who could refrain 
from cursing with such provocations? 
Job did not know the Grundys. 

Marry, do you say. Ah! that is the 
panacea for all the “ills which flesh is 
heir to,”’ but pray tell how am I to follow 
your sage counsels. I am ugly and poor, 
and am growing old in years and feeling, 
am fastidious, fanciful and fat, and bluff, 
out-spoken and independent. I know not 
how to bend the “supple knee,” could 
never minister to the fleeting fancies of 
an hour to win a woman’s heart, and can 
no more indite sonnets to the eyebrows 
of my mistress, than I could play the 
troubadour on rainy nights beneath her 
chamber windows. I love a quiet talk 
with a sensible woman, never weary of 
simple songs sung by a cultivated voice, 
and can even endure the storming of 
Monterey, performed on the piano after 
the style of the Battle of Prague, when I 
am seated in an easy chair with the pro- 
ducts of peaceful art and industry scat- 
tered around me. Add to this, that I 
love my merschaum and Havana, and 
occasionally a quiet game of billiards 
with a friend, and that my chief solaces 
are my well-worn books and this good 
steel pen, wherewith these lines are writ- 
ten, and you have a complete catalogue 
of my habitudes and predilections. Then 
look back to the portraitures I have pre- 
sented in these melancholy confessions, 
and tell me what is the likelihood that 
any of those described, or others like unto 
them, could ever be induced to unite with 
such as I am. 

I mark that motion of your head, Men- 
tor, and know full well what it means. 
It dooms me to single cursedness, as you 
would call it, but let me tell you, that it 
might be single blessedness, were there 
no Grundys in the land of the living. 
For while such women as I have named 
would not dream of marrying me, there 
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are those who would not deny me the de- 
light of basking in the sunshine of their 
smiles, if it gave rise to no unpleasant 
surmisings and annoying tattle. 

How hard it is that I should be denied 
this poor privilege. Must I, perforce, 
lose the genial influence of woman’s 
presence und example? What is my 
crime, that it should be visited with pun- 
ishment thus severe? I am poor, but 
do not poets, statesmen and theologians, 
all tell us, that poverty is no crime at all, 
and are not all these wont to cultivate 
the poor assiduousiy? Has the poor man 
no soul? Does he not vote in this free 


country? Have not most of the mighty 
men of all ages been poor? Why then 
shall poverty be despised? At least, 


why shall a man be despised because he 
is poor? O! ye hard-hearted and proud 
mammonites, who dwell in splendid 
palaces and fare sumptuously every day, 
and who scorn such as meet you in the 
way without bank stock and credit on 
*change ; know ye that your pelf is pal- 
try, and ye, yourselves, poorer than harm- 
less poverty, if ye put your trust in these 
sordid things? Nature’s God has ordained 
that there shall be something better than 
gold, and ye are fools and blind, if ye 
discern not the heaven-bestowed truth. 
Hug your toys to your breasts if ye will, 
and continue to despise those who do not 
possess a measure of the glittering gew- 
gaws; but for “a that and a that,” the day 
will surely come, when ye shall bow down 
to the poor and do them such reverence as 
has never been paid to your gold and your 
silver, and your precious stones. Let all 
mammonites take heed of the coming 
retribution! 

But I wander in my talk and must 
bring it to a conclusion. Hear, then, the 
end of the whole matter. The Grundys 
are not more to blame for the state of 
society which I deplore, than the mothers 
are for the false ideas which they impress 
upon the minds of their children. Daugh- 
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ters are reared under the belief that the 
chief end of a woman’s life is to make a 
good match, and by that term good, they 
soon understand their mammas to mean, a 
match that brings them money. Mar- 
riage and money, money and marriage, 
are continual themes of discussion and 
meditation with the young Miss, emanci- 
pated from the restraints of the boarding- 
school, and launched upon the bosom of 
society. Hence, every man that ap- 
proaches the charmed circle in which 
Miss Makefast moves, is tested by the 
criteria: first, will he marry ; and, second- 
ly, has he money; and too often is valued 
as these ‘queries are answered affirma- 
tively or negatively. What hope is there 
for me, with such a generation? I don’t 
marry, and I have no money; where, 
then, shall I go? Matilda and Erminia 
do not know that there is such a thing as 
social enjoyment apart from money and 
matrimony, and even if they “turned 
out” with such old fashioned, romantic 
ideas, mamma and the Grundys would 
speedily dissipate the dream. Whither 
then, O! whither shall I flee, from this 
presence which pursues me, and withers 
all the flowers and buds of social en- 
joyment? 

Thank God, the children are not all 
corrupted, and lest I grow hard and in- 
sensible, I will turn tothem. They shall 
be the companions of my leisure hours, 
and in their innocent sports I will mingle. 
I can certainly find money enough to 
treat them to sugar plums occasionally, 
and that is all they demand, poor little 
simpletons. Puss, and Pink, and Bet, 
and Alice, and Sue, and roguish little 
Lily, do not wear hoops, nor think of 
getting married; albeit, they talk to me 
a good deal about their beaux, and very 
sure am I, that the Grundys will not say 
Iam courting or engaged, or soon to be 
married to any one of my little pets. 

Long live the children and down with 
the Grundys! 








HOMER, MEPOY ANOPQITIOZ. 


BY REV. R. W. BAILEY, PROFESSOR OF LANGUAGES IN AUSTIN COLLEGE, TEXAS. 


Homer lived and wrotea thousand years 
before the Christian era. Who he was, 
where he was born, what was his parentage 
and early or personal history—of all this 
little is known. It is believed that he 
was poor and blind, travelling from city 
to city, reciting his verses for bread. He 
died like other men, under a common law 
of nature. He would have been forgot- 
ten like others with this record at most— 
“There lived a man.” But his genius 
“lighted its torch at nature’s funeral 
pile.” Jt survives in his works, especial- 
ly in his great work, the Iliad, which has 
stood for three thousand years “a mental 
pyramid in the solitude of time.” His 
song as a beggar in the seven cities of 
Greece, that contended after he was dead 
for the honor of having given him birth, 
has furnished the chants of the trouba- 
dours, the epic model, the student’s man- 
ual, quoted and admired of all. 

It stands out the excelsior in literature 
on the classic shelf. The student, having 
contemplated it in the distance, approach- 
es it a sophomore in the college curricu- 
lum. This is an era in his life, an epoch. 
He enters the vestibule of the magnificent 
structure, passes into the nave of the 
Temple, surveys its columns, its massive 
architecture, its splendid ceilings hung 
with festoons and adorned with trophies 
of victories won in many hard-fought 
battles, its dome shedding.down a min- 
gled light and beauty never seen before 
or elsewhere, “where nature speaks at 
every pause of art.” 

Rising in sublime grandeur in the land- 
scape of ages past, the Iliad stands out 
the master work of human genius, atiract- 
ing the admiring gaze of the student 
in classical learning, a central pyramid 
gilded with the first rays of the morning 
and reflecting the last splendors of the 
evening sun, casting its solemn shadows 
before and behind, unrivalled and alone 
in its grandeur. 

To the laggard in his class, it is seen 
in the dim distance like a mighty mass of 
masonry, inaccessible except by labor and 

fatigue, unapproached and unapproacha- 


ble by the undisciplined mind. The 
beauty and grandeur of its proportions 
cannot be appreciated by him; they are 
an enigma, a night-mare to disturb his 
slumbers—a ‘‘pons asinorum” in the 
recitation room—the ghost that startles 
him at roll-call—his zero on the college 
record of merit and demerit. Like a mur- 
dered ghost of time, it whispers in his 
ear every day, and it says, “I will meet 
thee again at Philippi.” But to the dili- 
gent hand that has profited by the Roman 
injunction— 


Vos exemplaria Graeca 
Nocturna versate manu, versate diurna, 


to such an one, the picture is developed 
in all its beautiful proportions. The dia- 
lects of all the Grecian states thrown in 
the foreground, first a fog and making 
only “ darkness visible,” now rise in their 
place reflecting a blended style of pris- 
matic beauty, giving splendor to the ex- 
act poetic measure, and variety to the 
scene—while the harmony of numbers 
unsurpassed gratify the taste and please 
the ear. Clear, transparent, copious, lu- 
cid, ornate, sublime, the language itself 
is felt in all its power, and Homer in the 
use of it is confessed the prince of poets; 
the man of all time; like his own Achil- 
les, the true hero of his own story though 
unconscious of his honors,—and holding 
himself second to the King, yet the true 
Agamemnon of the Greeks, the Hector 
of the Trojans, that man of Troy, without 
whom it would have been recorded—not 
“ Fuit Ilium,” but “ nunquam fuerat H- 
tum.” 

An analysis of Homer, to be truly and 
properly appreciated, must attend, and 
be commensurate with, a careful reading 
and recitation of the whole, a critical in- 
terpretation of its sentences, a grammati- 
cal analysis of its structure, an elabora- 
tion of its suggestive sentiments, a com- 
prehensive survey of its machinery, in a 
position which may fairly refract and re- 
flect its rays of light with the sun, the 
cloud, the eye, the wakeful eye, the mind, 
the thought, the man, the observer—all 
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right. Then the day and the night, the 
sunshine and shower, the cloud, the 
storm, the tempest, the hurricane, the 
whirlwind, the calm succeeding, the rain- 
bow in the clouds, the earth in its beau- 
ty, nature in her loveliness as well as in 
her terrors, are all seen pencilled and re- 
produced with matchless exactness in the 
pages of Homer. Then come with grand 
effect the council of war, the alliance, 
the preparations, the onset, the din of 
battle, garments rolled in blood, the clash 
of arms, the groans of the dying, the 
shouts of victory, the truce, the broken 
league, the wrath of Achilles, the valor 
of Hector, the pride of Agamemnon, the 
charms of Helen, the beauty of Chryseis, 
the sorrow of Chrysis— 


* Bn d'axewy Ova worvprvreBoro Oadacens," 


the heathen theology, or rather mytholo- 
gy, the councils of the Gods, their love 
scrapes with mortals and immortals, their 
prejudices, their injustice, their crimes, 
their crusades and conflicts. Jupiter fo- 
nans, Juno jealous, Venus of easy virtue, 
dividing the councils of heaven on the 
seige of Troy—till Jove enraged— 


Shakes his ambrosial locks and gives the nod, 
The stamp of fate and sanction of a God— 


+ * * * + 
Juno, now jealous of the silver-footed dame, 
Has all her passions kindled into flame, 

* * * x ” 


Till Vulcan to her hand the goblet heaves, 

Which, with a smile, the white-armed queer re- 
ceives. 

Then to the rest he fills; and in his turn 

Each to his lips applies the inebriate urn ; 

Vulcan with diligence his office plies, 

Till Bacchanalian laughter shakes the skies. 


Yet this same Homer in his panoply 
was a stranger to the age in which he 
lived. They did not know him, or knew 
him imperfectly, not as we know him. 
When he died, he came to life in the 
minds of his countrymen— 


Seven Grecian cities fought for Homer dead— 
Through which the living Homer begged his 
bread. 


So itis. The true life of great men is 
a Phoenix that springs from their ashes. 


They are often martyrs to the age in 
which they labor. Bound to the stake, 
or laboring at the oar, sometimes impris- 
oned, often in debt, decrepid or blind, mis- 
understood or misrepresented, they labor 
on and ever to make discoveries, perfect 
inventions and demonstrate theories, 
which cannot be appreciated till “time or 
experience overthrows the illusions of 
opinion,” establishes the decisions of na- 
ture, and approves their works. 

It is, therefore, with great men as with 
other great objects— 


Distance lends enchantment te the view. 


We must retire from the mountain be- 
fore we perceive its true outline, its sub- 
lime heights, its crested and gilded sum- 
mits, its immense proportions. It is the 
distant cloud which reflects the rainbow, 
the pillowed folds, the rolling thunder, 
the rapid but harmless lightning, all its 
forms of beauty and of grandeur. 

Great men, therefore, must die before 
they can be said to live—before they are 
apotheosized in a just public estimation. 
The vacuum they leave, the labors they 
performed, the results of those labors are 
their monuments, cgntemplated, appreci- 
ated, felt, realized in the weal or woe of 
states and empires, in their influence on 
mind for an age or for ages. 


After death, and not till then, the 
world begins to appreciate and acknowl- 
edge the virtues and merits that once 
were. The great man has passed away 
from competition and envy and Empire. 
Now, the heart of a nation throbs at 
at his tomb, and men learn how much 
they loved him. A public sentiment 
finds expression. Honors are paid him and 
his history is written. Then the world 
speaks. The nation claims her sage. 
The state, the country, the town, the 
neighborhood, each associate its history 
with his, eager to share his fame. Then 
he becomes known as he was never known 
before. His private walks, his childhood, 
his course of education, his “gradus ad 
Parnassum,” the names of his schoolmas- 
ter, his parentage, his first developments 
of genius, the obstacles he has overcome in 
his progress, his conversation, in the 
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academy, the college, and in social and 
public life—all are revealed and pic- 
tured: then his published thoughts, the 
productions of his pen are read and ap- 
preciated. Thus he passes down to pos- 
terity, rising higher and higher to the 
view of each receding generation like the 
star that sheds perpetual light but bor- 
rows none. 

The reading of Homer, and the study 
of Homer are quite important, if not ab- 
solutely necessary for the classical stu- 
dent. I make a distinction between the 
reading and the study of Homer. He 
may be read as a novel, a play, a fiction, a 
creation of literary excellence of beauty 
and genius and art, but the study of 
Homer employs all the powers of mind 
and improves them ; there is philosophy, 
logic, history, criticism in language, in 
literature and in metaphysics. The 
analysis of language exercises the mind 
in all these and requires study, enter- 
prise, perseverance—the “nocturna ver- 
sate manu, versate diurna. The labor is 


well repaid by the mingled pleasure and 
profit constantly accruing to the labor- 


ious student. 

This author is read with difficulty or 
with ease at the choice of the scholar. 
To one who seeks his acquaintance he be- 
comes a most joyous companion, full of 
point, wit, humor, social hilarity. But 
if you slight him, not his own Jupiter 
frowns with a sterner brow or holds his 
insulted dignity with severer recompense. 
You cannot trifle with, Homer and es- 
cape without dishonor. 

The only preliminaries necessary are 
to approach him with a suitable introduc- 
tion. You must know something of his 
language—otherwise a foreigner is a bar- 
barian to him; your Grammar will make 
you acquainted with all his forms of 
speech, the alphabet, classifications, in- 
flections, idioms and dialects employed. 
Then you must have some familiarity 
with the mythology of the ancients. Your 
classical Dictionary defines and furnishes 
the history of his heroes and all the 
actors in his drama. Virgil has already 
preceded him in the order of your studies, 
and the Mneid is but a reflected image of 
the Iliad. Pope’s Homer’s [liad will 
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give you a paraphrase, not a translation, 
of this incomparable poem, and with 
these preliminaries, and the other forms 
usually prescribed, no young man has oc- 
casion to be afraid of Homer. He will 
receive you thus recommended, with 
gladness and entertain you with hospi- 
tality. Your communion with him will 
be sweet, familiar and instructive. He 
will never leave you; and sure Iam you 
will never seek to cut his acquaintance. 

Let the student of Homer, then, first be- 
come imbued with the spirit of the poem 
by a careful, and oft-repeated study of 
Pope’s Homer’s Iliad,—which is rather a 
re-production of the story than a transla- 
tion of the text—an English commentary 
in English verse, suited of itself though 
an imitation, to immortalize the author. 
Here the English scholar is made to ap- 
preciate the machinery and design, the 
historical scope and beauty of the poem ; 
while at the same time his own noble 
language, for copiousness and expres- 
sion, harmony of numbers and poetic 
vein, is ennobled and honored. He comes 
to the fountain then, having drunk at 
the stream, with an appetite whetted by 
the taste, and with a keen relish fur the 
heathful waters that gush from the upper 
springs. 

The place which the Iliad holds in 
the universal mind, which it has always 
held, and always will hold, is referable to 
a principle. Nature has one plan, uni- 
form, unisonous and universal in the 
physical, mental and moral universe. 
This unity is the final proof of one crea- 


tion—one Supreme Governor—one God. 


Some superior minds are so constructed, 
so well balanced, so far reaching, that 
they pursue more steadily than others the 
great central line of thought, the main 
channel of human sympathies, truth in 
its element and essence, so that this 
chord, unisonous in the human heart, 
vibrates at every utterance of their voice 
and responds by a law of nature. Such 
men are great men, and their works sur- 
vive. Homer was such aman. So was 
Shakspeare. So was Virgil—and John 
Bunyan. The Iliad, the Mneid, Pilgrim’s 
Progress and Shakspeare’s plays are mir- 
rors of nature and mirrors of truth. They 
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survive because they are such, and live by 
their inherent vitality. Again I say, 
“time overthrows the illusions of opinion 
and establishes the decis.on of nature.” 

The classical student is charmed and 
delighted by many other great men of 
antiquity, by whom he has been instruct- 
ed in his course: each in his sphere great, 
and while present felt, perhaps, to be the 
greatest. Yet Homer, when the difficul- 
ties in the Iliad are surmounted, and he is 
made familiar, rarely fails to be ac- 
knowledged as the “first among equals”’ if 
not incomparably greatest. 

Here the classical scholar pauses, not 
to loiter but to labor—not to halt but to 
pursue. Here his energies are awakened 
by a fresh impulse, and strengthened by 
the strong meat suited to his manhood. 

What constitutes a classical scholar? 
In the popular and accepted sense of the 
term, one who is versed in the Greek and 
Roman languages, literature and history. 
How is he made such? By hard study, 
long continued, and practically applied. 
For what? That his mental powers may 
be thoroughly disciplined, his taste edu- 
cated and chastened, his intellect stored 
with learning, his use of language, in the 
accurate expression of his thoughts, fa- 
cilitated. Whatishe then? A man of 
learning, copious in thought, exact in ex- 
pression, capable of instructing and influ- 
encing others. 

Classical learning, with no exclusive 
claims in the educational course, yet 
naturally takes the lead. It consists of 
language, the medium of communicating 
thoughts as such, it lies connected with 
the operations of the mind itself, and 
hence there are no investigations in rela- 
tion to mind which do not involve, or lie 
immediately connected with the philoso- 
phy of language. We need and must 
have a critical acquaintance with lan- 
guage in order to express accurately,crit- 
ically, exactly, intelligibly, any proposi- 
tion in any department of learning. 

If we compare the language of Daniel 
Webster with that of almost any other 
great man who has spoken our mother 
tongue, the importance of precision in the 
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expression of our thoughts will be appa- 
rent. But Daniel Webster as a philolo- 
‘gist was scarcely behind Noah Webster, 
and the monument of his labors is in the 
effective use of the words which the other 
defined. Each has furnished a Thesau- 
rus almost essential to the study of the 
English scholar. But like all other great 
men in the Republic of letters, the monu- 
ment of their great minds, the result of 
their great labors, thus having its founda- 
tion in the English language and litera- 
ture, drew materials for its sublime struc- 
ture, from foreign sources, various and 
wide. They were classical scholars such 
as none can be without hard-wrought and 
long continued application. We may 
read their character in their works. 
This is their monument. Homer has 
his: Webster has his: we shall have ours, 
or the grass will grow over our graves to 
mark them from the surrounding earth 
by this only—that here is furnished 
richer material for vegetable production 
—nothing more. 

Let none then be discouraged. The 
great men who have gone before us and 
now instruct us, began where we begin, 
and were men like us, ignorant of what 
they would be. Here are means and ap- 
pliances which may enable the diligent 
student to accomplish what man has done 
or can do. And in this great highway 
where others have passed on to glory and 
renown, following the ancient lights that 
have shone for two thousand years with 
increasing splendor, encouraged, too, by 
those of more modern date and of our 
own time, whose example we honor, and 
urged on by an honorable ambition to 
live to some purpose and make our mark, 
our work is before us, our duty is plain, 
our course is onward. Success is not 
doubtful. 


“ Lives of great men all remind us, 
We may make our lives sublime, 
And departing leave behind us, 
Footprints on the sands of time. 


“Let us then be up and doing, 
With a heart for any fate, 
Still achieving, still pursuing, 
Learn to labor and to wait,” 
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THREE SUMMER STUDIES. 


SELECTED FROM THE POEMS OF THE LATE HENRY ELLEN. 


I. 


The cock hath crowed. I hear the doors unbarred, 
Down to the moss-grown porch my way I take, 
And hear, beside the well within the yard, 
Full many an ancient, quacking, splashing drake, 
And gabbling goose, and clucking chicken—all 
Responding to yon strutting gobler’s call. 


The dew is thick upon the velvet grass— 

The porch-rails hold it in translucent drops, 
And as the cattle from th’ inclosure pass, 

Each one, alternate, slowly halts and crops 
The tall, green spears, with all their dewy load, 
Which grow beside the well-known pasture road. 


A lustrous polish is on all the leaves— _ 
The birds flit in and out with varied notes— 
The noisy swallows twitter neath the eaves— 
A partridge whistle through the garden floats, 
While yonder gaudy peacock harshly cries, 
As red and gold flush all the eastern skies. 


Up comes the sun: through the dense leaves a spot 
Of splendid light drinks up the dew; the breeze 
Which late made leafy music dies ; the day grows hot, 

And slumbrous sounds come from marauding bees : 
The burnished river like a sword-blade shines, 
Save where ’tis shadowed by the solemn pines. 


Il. 


Over the farm is brooding silence now— 

No reaper’s song—no raven’s clangor harsh— 
No bleat of sheep—no distant low of cow— 

No croak of frogs within the spreading marsh— 
No bragging cock from littered farm-yard crows, 
The scene is steeped in silence and repose. 


A trembling haze hangs over all the fields— 
The panting cattle in the river stand 

Seeking the coolness which its wave scarce yields. 
It seems a Sabbath through the drowsy land: 




































































Three Summer Studies. 


So hushed is all beneath the Summer’s spell, 
I pause and listen for some faint church bell. 


The leaves are motionless—the song bird’s mute— 
The very air seems somnolent and sick : 

The spreading branches with o’er-ripened fruit 
Show in the sunshine all their clusters thick, 

While now and then a mellow apple falls 

With a dull sound within the orchard’s walls. 


The sky has but one solitary cloud, 
Like a dark island in a sea of light; 

The parching furrows ’twixt the corn-rows ploughed 
Seem fairly dancing in my dazzled sight, 

While over yonder road a dusty haze 

Grows reddish purple in the sultry blaze. 


III. 


That solitary cloud grows dark and wide, 
While distant thunder rumbles in the air, 
A fitful ripple breaks the river’s tide— 
The lazy cattle are no longer there, 
But homeward come in long procession slow, 
With many a bleat and many a plaintive low. 


Darker and wider spreading o’er the west 
Advancing clouds, each in fantastic form, 
And mirrowed turrets on the river’s breast 
Tell in advance the coming of a storm— 
Closer and brighter glares the lightning’s flash 
And louder, nearer sounds the thunder’s crash. 


The air of evening is intensely hot, 
The breeze feels heated as it fans my brows— 
Now sullen rain-drops patter down like shot— 
Strike in the grass, or rattle ’mid the boughs. 
A sultry lull; and then a gust again, 
And now I bee the thick advancing rain. 


It fairly hisses as it comes along, 
And where it strikes bounds up again in spray 
As if ’twere dancing to the fitful song 
Made by the trees, which twist themselves and sway 
In contest with the wind which rises fast, 
Until the breeze becomes a furious blast. 
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And now, the sudden, fitful storm has fled, 


The clouds lie piled up in the splendid west, 
In massive shadow tipped with purplish red, 

Crimson or gold. The scene is one of rest; 
And on the bosom of yon still lagoon 


I see the crescent of the pallid moon. 





CHAPTER I. 
CLAYTON TORREY AND GEORGE DALZELL. 


The following narrative reaches back 
into the latter part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. 

There was two cousins, orphan boys, 
brought up and educated together by the 
same grandfather ;—in all respects reared 
as brothers. These two were George 
Dalzell and Edward Torrey. In charac- 
ter and disposition they were very un- 
like—the one being hardy, bold and reck- 
less; the other, mild, gentle, somewhat 
effeminate, perhaps, and dependent. 
They grew up to manhood ;—after which 
there was but little intercouse between 
them, as they resided at a considerable 
distance apart. 

Edward Torrey died while yet in the 
prime of life, leaving an infant son— 
motherless from his birth—to the care 
and guardianship of his cousin. 

This little boy was called Clayton in 
honor of his grandfather. 

Mr. Dalzell, too, had a son, whom he 
called by his own name—George, very 
nearly of the same age with little Clayton 
Torrey. He had lost his wife, and an 
only daughter not long before the death 
of Mr. Torrey. Though bold and ventur- 
ous in disposition, and somewhat pom- 
pous and pretentious in manner, Mr. 
Dalzell was usually regarded as a keen, 
shrewd man. Far from being under the 
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guidance of religious principles, he was 
a man of loose morals ;—a fact which, 
especially after the death of his wife, he 
was at little pains to conceal. But we 
shall speak of him more particularly here- 
after. 


The two boys, Clayton Torrey and 
George Dalzell grew up under his roof, 
without having much attention paid to 
them one way oranother. At the proper 
time as he thought, they were sent to 
school: and ata more advanced age to 
college, He sometimes said that he be- 
lieved every boy should be left to scuffle 
for himself and make his own way in the 
world. He, however, by no means 
stinted his son or ward, for from the 
time when they were first sent to school, 
he allowed to each a liberal supply of 
money. 


Mr. Dalzell’s son resembled his father 
both in qualities of mind and person. 
Clayton Torrey was of a romantic cast, 
and inherited much of the gentleness of 
character and disposition for which his 
paternal parent had been remarkable. 
He was amiable and kind. He was at 
the same time full of generous im- 
pulse and yielding :—preferring to endure 
trouble and suffering himself, rather than 
inflict it on another: tender in his feel- 
ings as a woman ; and sensitive to a fault, 
These were the traits which his boyhood 
exhibited. 

Young Dalzell and Clayton Torrey 



























































































































































































































were nearly of the same age: neverthe- 
less, at school they belonged to entirely 
different sets; George joining himself, 
from the first, with the older and larger 
boys; aud indeed taking the lead even 
among them, in many of their sports, es- 
pecially in all mischievous pranks: while 
Torrey, for the most part, associated with 
those smaller than himself; with which 
class his gentleness, his generosity and 
and amiability made him an especial fa- 
vorite, 

At college they were yet more diverse 
in their choice of friends. 

Torrey here met with a maternal cousin 
of his, named Edward Landon, whom he 
had seen only once or twice before in his 
life—and with whom he was scarcely at 
all acquainted. Landon and he, however, 
were class-mates now,—saw much of 
each other,—and on account of their re- 
lationship, or because there was a natural 
congruity in their tastes and dispositions 
soon grew very intimate,—roomed and 
slept together and at length became 
almost inseparable. 

Young Landon was in most respects 
superior to his cousin. He had been 
reared under the genial influence of a 
polished home-circle. He had a fond 


father and a devoted mother whom he 


loved and reverenced with all his heart, 
and sis‘ers whom he almost idolized :— 
and in coming to college he had left a 
home where elegance and refinement lent 
@ yet more exquisite charm to the en- 
dearing emotions which home and loving 
relations inspire. He was himself a fine, 
noble fellow ; a gentleman in all his ac- 
tions :—and in every thought, word, and 
feeling. He became very much attached 
to his cousin Clayton. He found him 
snch a different personage from what he 
had been led to expect in Mr. Dalzell’s 
ward. The Landons had not much re- 
spect for Mr. Dalzell: and hence the fact 
that these cousins had thus met at college 
as almost strangers to each other. 

Torrey was not a little improved by his 
intimacy with Edward Landon. He fully 
reciprocated his partiality,—loving and 
admiring ‘him exceedingly. The two 
were, each tinged with a romantic—or 
perhaps it would be more correct to say— 
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a poetic coloring of character—though of 
the two, Landon’s mind was the bolder 
and more manly in its tone. 

Torrey had another very intimate col- 
lege friend and associate. This was a 
young gentleman named Estin,—a youth 
of amiable prospects, highly respectable 
attainments and fine qualities. The three, 
Landon, Estin, and Torrey were sworn 
friends. They were constantly together 
during the continuance of their collegiate 
career. Their vacations were, for the 
most part, spent in making pedestrian 
excursions over the country; Mr. Dalzell 
taking no account of his ward’s move- 
ments and associations. 

Between Torrey’s two friends and 
George Dalzell, there were no communi- 
cations beyond a cold nod of recognition 
when they chanced to meet. Dalzell was 
here, as he had been at school, a sort of 
leader among his chosen companions. 
These were youths of altogether a differ- 
ent stamp from those with whom Torrey 
associated. Nevertheless, although thus 
dissevered in their companionship and 
friendly associations, Dalzell still retained 
a certain degree of influence over his 
father’s ward ;—an influence acquired in 
childhood, and never yet overcome. 

Indeed, Dalzell was one well-fitted to 
gain an ascendency over those with 
whom he might be thrown. His intel- 
lect was strong and commanding: and he 
was recklessly bold. He seized at once 
upon the bearings of any case which was 
presented to him with a confident grasp. 
He was rapid in calculation—but as cool 
as rapid. He was acute in discerning; 
quick and ready in inventing and com- 
bining: prompt and firm in decision and 
in action. There was in his manner, too, 
an air of frank carelessness, which served 
very well to cover his deficiencies. For 
George Dalzell was really deficient, and 
in essential particulars. He was devoid 
of moral principle; wanting in truth and 
sincerity. He was false-hearted, and 
thoroughly selfish, Yet by his fellows 
he was, perhaps, the first to be trusted 
of all their acquaintances ;—the last who 
would have been charged with selfishness. 
What might have been made of such an 
one by proper and judicious training, and 
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by the influence of correct moral example 
from early childhood, it is impossible to 
conjecture. Educated as he was, how- 
ever, George Dalzell was a dangerous 
character,—one fitted to work out evil for 
himself ;—and evil fur those with whom 
he might come in contact. 

Both he and Torrey at length re- 
turned home, their college life having 
ended. Mr. Dalzell advised George at 
once to betake himself to the study of 
law, and charged him that he should 
study closely. For Clayton, he said, that 
he had no need to trouble himself about 
such matters, any farther than his ambi- 
tious aspirations might lead him; but 
George had his way to work in the world, 
and the sooner he was at it the better. 
His father’s choice coincided with George’s 
inclination as to his profession, for he 
had previously determined to study law. 
Clayton had not decided, as yet, as to 
what he would do. As for aspirations, 
he had indistinct dreams, it is true, of 
achieving greatness at some time or other, 
by some means: he thought that, per- 
haps, he had a talent for poetry: but in 
the sense of the word in which Mr. Dal- 
zell used it, he had no aspirations what- 
ever. He would take time to consider. 

Arrangements were made that at the 
commencement of the next year, George 
Dalzell should go to reside with, and read 
law under the superintendence and di- 
rections of a distinguished member of the 
bar,—an old school-mate of his father, 
who dwelt at some distance, in another 
county. In the meantime, he set in as- 
siduously to the perusal of Blackstone’s 
Commentaries. Clayton Torrey with al- 
most equal diligence, entered upon a 
course of general reading. Further than 
this, it is needless to speak of their 
studies or occupations at this time, as 
they have nothing to do with our narra- 
tive. 


CHAPTER II. 
SUBORDINATE CHARACTERS. 


The person whom we must now intro- 
duce was in many respects a singular be- 
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ing. John Winthrop was like him of 
Nain, whom the Saviour raised from the 
dead, in that he was the only son of his 
mother; and she was a widow. 


“Johnny was as pretty and smart a 
child as cver was—but ah! the sickness! 
the sickness!”—old Mrs. Winthrop would 
say, sorrowfully: and she would shake 
her head and sigh. 

As it was, most persons spoke of her 
son as—“ not right!” with an inclination 
of the forefinger to the head: and his 
manhood certainly retained no traces of 
his early beauty. But really, whatever 
his neighbors might think, or say, John 
Winthrop was no fool. He could read, 
and write; knew the value of money very 
well; was indeed, very close in his deal- 
ings where this medium was concerned. 
He could do what he chose to do; the 
difficulty was that he chose to do that 
which was of very little worth or profit. 
Sometimes, when in a good humor, he 
would go upon errands, or render such 
like light services, which cost him little 
trouble, and chanced to suit his mood. 
But for work, John would none of it. 
Nor was he to be trusted as a carrier of er- 
rands; for if upon his way, some other 
fancy struck him, his errand was at once 
forgotten, or neglected, however impor- 
tant it might be. He was always treated 
as a poor unfortunate; which indeed he 
was. An attack of measles in childhood 
had blighted John’s life; or as his moth- 
er declared, “The sickness had changed 
her poor Johnny!” 

He had occasionally dark moods or 
fits, during which for days together, he 
would talk wildly and at random; would 
sometimes be cross and surly; at other 
times, would fall into the deepest gloom, 
speak not a word; or would complain 
pitoously of being “so unhappy!” 


For the most part he spent his time 
roaming about, and in one way or anoth- 
er, took a great deal of exercise ; for when 
awake, he was scarcely ever at rest. He 
was a very excellent marksman; and a 
most successful trapper of game. He 
grew up to be a tall, gaunt man, exces- 
sively homely, excessively uncouth in ap- 
pearance; yet with remarkable strength 
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of limb, and with powers of endurance 
which are rarely equalled. 

When John was twenty-five or there- 
about, there came a little neice to reside 
with his mother; who was called Biddy 
Marston. She wasa pretty child of about 
nine years of age, whose bright, laughing 
eye—and dimpled, rosy cheeks seemed to 
belie her circumstances; for she was poor 
and an orphan. 

At first, and indeed for a good while, 
John Winthrop did not like the little 
girl. But as the months passed on, and he 
became accustomed to her, he began to 
grow quite fond of her. In course of 
time he found amusement in making and 
arranging her playthings; in taking her 
with him out into the fields and woods; 
in gathering wild flowers, nuts, and ber- 
ries for her. She would sit in his lap; 
would fondle about him; ask all manner 
of questions of him, which he would an- 
swer or not as suited him. In short, she 
became his constant companion. 

Warped and knotted as nature or dis- 
ease had formed him, this child gradually 
won for herself a place in poor John’s 
heart; and as she grew up under his 
eye, and he felt more and more a sort of 
property in her, she became dearer to him 
than aught else in the world. It is true 
that they would sometimes have their 
quarrels, and she would worry him no 
little: for she very soon became aware of 
her power over him, and would pretend, 
now and then, to be very hard to be ap- 
peased. But all this only made him love 
her more: and when, as she often did, she 
would twine a wreath of wild flowers 
of his gathering about her brow, and 
call upon him for his admiration, John 
Winthrop would gaze upon her with sat- 
isfied delight; administering freely the 
praise she loved so well: for at such 
times, if he did not always, he would 
think her, verily, the loveliest being on 
whom the light of heaven ever shone. 

It was thus that John Winthrop would 
flatter her vanity, for it cannot be denied 
that little Biddy was vain of her good 
looks; and when she grew older, and be- 
came the belle of the country-side, he 
would lafigh about herrusticbeaux ; would 
mimic them, or attempt to mimic them— 
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for very odd and ludicrous indeed were 
his efforts at imitation; and he would vow 
that none of them should have her, that 
no one, save the very cleverest in all the 
land need hope to steal his “Birdie,” as 
he called her, from him. Sometimes he 
would build air-castles with her, and tell 
her that when she was married, she should 
still be cousin Johnnie’s Birdie; that he 
would still gather wild-flowers to twine 
in her hair; and that ‘the cleverest lad 
in all the land” should be taught to love 
cousin John as well as she did. 

All this was in his happy hours. In 
his gloomy seasons, Biddy would nurse 
him very tenderly, taking no notice of his 
surliness; and comforting him when he 
was sad. Indeed Biddy was quite neces- 
sary to John Winthrop. And she was 
greatly indebted to him; for he loved her 
as a sister—and he taught her all which 
he himself knew; and owing to his kind- 
ness in this, she was—for the time at 
which she lived—very well educated for 
a girl in her condition in life. 

Biddy Marston was a pretty girl. Ev- 
ery body said so. And the rustic beau- 
ty’s fame was spread far and near for 
many miles around. But she was, in 
spite of John’s instructions, a vain, foolish 
giddy-brained poor girl; and though her 
aunt did her best for her, and loved her 
as if she was her own child, and though 
she for the most part kept her busily em- 
ployed, as was right and proper, seeing 
they were poor; Biddy, herself, poor 
Biddy! cared for little else besides her 
own good looks, her fine clothes, and 
beaux. She nevertheless, felt herself— 
though she loved their admiration, and by 
many little arts encouraged it—much 
above the rude beaux of her own class; 
while in many respects she, herself, was 
wholly unfitted to become the wife of one 
belonging toa higher class. Biddy Mars- 
ton was one of those whom it is difficult 
to decide whether they are more to be pit- 
ied, or to be blamed. 

Among Biddy’s admirers there was a 
youth of the neighborhood—a young car- 
penter—an honest, industrious lad, of 
good promise; whom she herself liked 
best of all her beaux, and whom the wise 
in such matters pitched upon as her fu- 
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ture mate. We say that Biddy liked 
him: she certainly encouraged William 
Wright in his advances, and he soon be- 
came the foremost among her suitors. 

When William was about twenty, and 
Biddy nearly seventeen years of age, she 
began to wear a ring which it was known, 
for such things cannot be kept secret, 
that William Wright had given her. And 
John Winthrop, who liked William very 
well, began to tease her no little about 
him ; and John would chuckle inwardly, 
as he occasionally saw their little love 
passages, which they confidently believed 
that he would never notice. 

But it was not long that William 
Wright’s love ran smoothly. Biddy was 
uncertain and capricious: William him- 
self was fearful and jealous. Sometimes 
all was bright and joyous sunshine with 
them. Then doubts and fears would 
cloud their intercourse. Biddy could 
neither give him up entirely; nor yet 
quite consent to accept him. So she kept 
him in a state of doubt and suspense. He 
was truly attached to her: and her wa- 
vering, at times, harrassed him almost to 
distraction. There were constant lovers’ 
quarrels between them: but a smile from 
her, or a fond look would bring about an 
instant reconciliation. Sometimes Biddy 
would ,ersuade herself that she really 
loved William. Then again she would 
be convinced that this was only a persua- 
sion, a fancy. 

But this question with her was at 
length decided. A young stranger—a 
law-student—came to the: neighborhood. 
This was George Dalzell. How he be- 
came acquainted with Biddy Marston, we 
have been unable to discover. We know 
that at this time he was disposed to hold 
himself punctiliously aloof from those 
whom he thought his inferiors: and he 
oertainly regarded as such all persons of 
the class to which Biddy undeniably be- 
longed. But he did become acquainted 
with her, and evinced no little admiration 
for her. Biddy Marston, as we said, was 
pretty. George Dalzell acknowledged 
this: and loved to look at her. 

It was not a little thing for the poor 
girl to have attracted the admiration of 
such a young man. His attentions were 
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very acceptable to her. She was elated 
at the idea of having such a beau. And 
this was not all. Not only was her vani- 
ty flattered beyond all bounds; but the 
poor simple Biddy soon became enrap- 
tured with admiration for him. George 
Dalzell was so handsome—so accom- 
plished—“‘such a gentleman,”’ according 
to her idea of the meaning of the word ; 
he was, as a lover, so much beyond all 
that her wildest fancy had ever dwelt 
upon, her most daring hope grasped at. 
Alas! for William Wright. The question 
of her love for him was soon enough de- 
cided now. If she had ever felt any, it 
was gone. There was no comparison be- 
tween him and Dalzell. 

And William, for his part, behaved 
quite foolishly about this time. He irri- 
tated Biddy by his conduct. It was not 
enough that he should worry her, with 
troublesome jealousy ; but he bore him- 
self rudely toward Mr. Dalzell; and in 
her presence. As for Dalzell, he only 
smiled at this: but it was what she, for 
her part, could not forgive. His behavior 
towards herself was bad enough. This 
churlishness was too much. So one 
bright morning she returned his ring 
to him. She had kept it long enough, 
she said. 

Now William had come to see her this 
morning, after several days of distressing 
anxiety; with many points fixed and de- 
termined upon in his own mind; with 
many brave resolutions. He would not 
submit to such treatment as he received 
at her hands, Not he! He would let 
her know, let Biddy Marston know, that 
he had some independence. She should 
decide explicitly, between himself and 
this new lover: or he would leave her, he 
would ; and only return when she had be- 
come very penitent; for even in his anger, 
William could not bring himself to the 
alternative of giving her up altogether. 

But now when she gave back his ring, 
that little symbol which he had fondly 
looked upon as the token of a love which 
should be coexistent with their lives ; and 
when she appeared so decided about it, 
so coldly in earnest, his heart sank within 
him ; his independence was gone; and he 
stood before her, simply wretched. 
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With an effort, he at length asked if 
she would not retain it? No. She had 
kept it long enough, she repeated. 

William Wright gazed upon her ear- 
nestly and sorrowfully. He felt no anger 
now, but grief, deep grief. There she 
stood before him—she whom he had so 
loved—whom he still loved with unuttera- 
ble affection ; her lips sligatly pouted ; 
her eyes expressing at once anger, shame, 
and coldness: her face, which a moment 
since was pale as marble, now a little 
flushed. He gazed upon her mournfully. 
In that countenance so beautiful to him, 
whose loved features were so indelibly 
fixed in his heart, he could see no com- 
punction ; no doubt as to her present line 
of conduct; no softness; no relenting. 
All which he could there trace, was a 
fixed, cold purpose. 

He bowed his head. 

“Biddy Marston, I did not think you 
could treat me so !” 

This was uttered with the deepest 
feeling. Biddy made no reply. She 
seemed to be gazing at something far 
away. But on her features was the same 
look of cold, fixed determination. 


“Will you not, even now—will you 
not pause, Biddy? will you not take 
time to reflect upon what youdo? You 
must be aware that you are sending me 
from you forever, Biddy !” 


He paused. Could she laugh at him 
at such a moment? Was it possible? 
This was too much! He drew himself 
up proudly. 

“That, sir, Mr. Wright, is what I wish 
to do,” she said quickly. 

“Very well, Miss! You shall have 
your wish! I will leave you! But oh! 
Biddy, how can I?”—and his voice had 
instantly sunk into softness again. 

“Biddy Marston! Biddy Marston! 
you are breaking my heart! How can 
you treat me thus?—when I have so 
loved you, Biddy ?” 

“Your conduct of late, Mr. Wright, has 
been such as to render it necessary—that 
is, your conduct has been very disagreea- 
ble tome. Your rudeness of behavior, 
not only to myself, but—but to others 
has been more than I can bear: and I 
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cannot any longer leave myself liable to 
such. Indeed I had never—” 

“‘Aha!”—he interrupted her. “Aha! 
Miss! I understand you! Because I 
cannot willingly resign my place to your 
new lover, your lawyer”— 

‘Because you are rude to me, sir, rude 
to a gentleman in my presence:” said 
Biddy with a flushed cheek, interrupting 
him in her turn: “rude to him, because 
he is pleased to pay some polite atten- 
tions to me: it is because I am insulted 
in this manner, that I desire to have a 
cessation of intercourse between us, Mr. 
Wright.” 

“Because I will not take off my hat to 
your fine new beau, and say: there, Mr. 
Dalzell, is my sweetheart at your ser- 
vice—as she, too, appears to be—Biddy 
Marston! Biddy Marston! you disgrace 
yourself by your conduct towards this 
stranger! Nay, you need not start up 
so,” as she turned upon him, with her 
eyes flashing fire. “It is the truth—you 
do disgrace yourself! I will say it. [ 
for my part, leave you to this new lover, 
Biddy Marston! I leave you to your fine 
gentleman! and I wish you joy-of your 
great catch: I leave you to him: but he 
had better not cross my path!’ And the 
excited young man stood with clenched 
fist, and face pale with passion before 
her. 

Just then his angry glance fell upon 
George Dalzell, who stood within a few 
feet of him, with his arms folded, and his 
lips compressed, looking intently at him. 

“Oh!” screamed poor Biddy, who saw 
him at the same moment, and who was 
overwhelmed in an instant with appre- 
hension. 

“Hal” exclaimed the infuriated Wright. 
it is you, sir, 1 am speaking of! You, sir! 
You are the very man!” facing towards 
him. 

“And I,” cried Dalzell, “‘am happy to 
be the one who shall chastise you for in- 
sulting that young lady! Cross your 
path! said you? Show me where your 
path lies.” 

* Oh! oh! hush, William! Oh! don’t 
mind him sir! Oh, me! oh! me!” 

“My path lies over your body!” said 
Wright, pushing Biddy aside, and ad- 





vancing towards him. Dalzell squared 
himself to receive his attack; but John 
Winthrop suddenly stood between the 
two. 

“‘What do you mean?” he asked, sei- 
zing each of them by the collar. ‘“ What 
do you mean? Tell me, Birdie, what 
they mean? Are you a bone, that the 
two puppies should fight over you?” 

The young men strove each to free him- 
self from his grasp, which was by no 
means so gentle as to be agreeable; for 
John Winthrop was very much excited. 
But it was in vain that they strove. His 
long muscular arms were like bars of 
iron; and the gripe of his large bony 
hand on each was like that of a vice. 

“Outupon you!” cried John. “ Would 
you shame her with your quarrels? Go! 
Willlam Wright, go! and learn to be- 
have yourself! and you young man! (to 
Dalzell,) go and do likewise! But stay! 
first tell me, Birdie, about this matter : 
who is in fault ?” 

Biddy cast her eyes to the ground. 
She then looked towards William Wright ; 
but made no reply. 

“Nay, do no not hesitate, Biddy. Tell 
him that the fault was mine. I am a 
fool! Good-bye! Biddy. I leave you 
after this, forever! Forgive me! and 
farewell !’’ 

He stood for one moment, and his lip 
quivered with emotion: then in a low, 
earnest voice he said: 

“God bless you! Biddy Marston!” and, 
drawing down his hat over his eyes, he 
turned away, and with -a hurried step 
left them. 

This occurrence at once placed Dalzell 
upon a footing of still greater intimacy 
with Biddy. 

There is a small water-course which 
bisects one of the interior counties of Vir- 
ginia, and is one of the tributaries of a 
larger inland stream, near upon which 
lay most of the scenes of this little history. 
‘John Winthrop and his mother resided 
on asmall hilly tract of land which bor- 
bered upon this little tributary water- 
course. The country around was, for the 
most part, thickly covered with native 
forest growth. At a distance considera- 
bly less than a mile from Mrs. Winthrop’s 
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humble dwelling, and down within the 
wood, was the favorite place of resort of 
John Winthrop and Biddy Marston. It 
was a romantic dell which looked to the 
north, being surrounded on every other 
side by steep, rocky and abrupt hills. 
In the side of one of these, there was a 
break, forming a sudden sink, or hollow; 
a natural basin, at the bottom of which, 
among fragments of rock, a small spring 
found its outlet. John Winthrop took 
much care in clearing the leaves away 
from this, and keeping it open and nice. 
Its waters trickled down between the hills, 
gurling and tinkling among the rocks, 
forming minute pools here and there on 
its way. Above the spring, and at a lit- 
tle distance from it were large detached 
masses of rock, dark, grey-looking, and 
moss-bedecked, over which the old oaks 
grew and interlocked their gnarled and 
knotted limbs in sylvan majesty. From 
the dell, immediately beneath, two or 
three huge’ tulip-poplars raised, with 
long straight trunks, their decayed and 
weather-beaten tops up to a level with 
these monarchs of the hill-side, and vied 
with them in eminence. Adown the dell, 
here and there, were clumps of red ma- 
ples, with an occasional elm: while the 
undergrowth all through the wood, was 
made up chiefly of small oaks and dog- 
woods, interspersed near the dell, thickly, 
with red-buds, or Judas trees. Numbers 
of wild flowers grew all among these 
hills ; monks’-hoods, spring-beauties, ane- 
mones, and blue violets. 

It was here that Biddy and John Win- 
throp loved to come. It was here that 
George Dalzell soon fell into the habit of 
coming, also. 

Between two large masses of rock 
which jutted out from the hill-side, and 
upon the flat surface of another which 
here exposed itself, Biddy had planted a 
couch of moss. It had grown off beauti- 
fully, and was as soft as a Turkey carpet. 
Reclined upon this, at. her feet, or sitting 
beside her upon one of their rocky seats ; 
with his neglected law-book either in his 
hand, or more frequently flung idly «side, 
Dalzell would watch Biddy, busy with 
her knitting or sewing; would entertain 
her for hours together: while John Win- 
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throp was roaming among the hills 
around; or sometimes gone off afar in 
quest of game. 

It was a romantic scene, and as the 
season advanced, a beautiful one. The for- 
ests were literally white with dogwood 
blossoms, sheets of which were on every 
hand: while near the dell, and occasion- 
ally on the hillside, too, the Judas trees, 
in heavy bearing, with their as yet almost 
leafless branches covered full with tufts 
of purplish pink flowers, came well into 
contrast as did still more distinctly the 
maples, with their brilliant coral-like 
tassels. 

Old Mrs. Winthrop believed her niece 
to be fully a match for any one; and felt 
no surprise whatever at George Dalzell’s 
admiration for her. But the old woman 
knew nothing of the frequency of their 
meetings. 

For Dalzell, we suppose that he merely 
sought amusement in Biddy’s company. 
We do not suspect that he at first, set in 
coolly and deliberately to work the poor 
girl’s ruin. He certainly never for a mo- 
ment entertained a thought of marrying 
Biddy Marston. She was far beneath the 
rank in society to which he claimed to 
belong. Indeed, pretty though she was, 
he would anywhere else have been rather 
ashamed to recognize her as an acquain- 
tance. But this particular neighborhood 
was one in which there was but little ex- 
hibition of aristocratic pretension; and 
then, too, Biddy Marston was so pretty : 
and moreover, she began to turn her 
large blue eyes so tenderly upon him; 
those eyes so brightened up at his ap- 
proach, and lingered so fondly upon him : 
Biddy so evidently loved him—simple, 
foolish Biddy ! 

There are men with whom a generous 
sense of honor, under such circumstan- 
ces, would have protected the poor girl 
from aught of harm and wrong at their 
hands. But alas! poor Biddy! George 
Dalzell was not one of this sort. 

If old Mrs. Winthrop was blind to 
their intimacy, others were not. George 
Dalzell’s close attentions to Biddy Mars- 
ton soon became the fruitful theme of 
neighborhood chit-chat. The gentleman 
with whom he was reading law, wrote to 
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his father, that George was not only doing 
little in the way of study ; but was likely 
to become entangled in a love-scrape with 
a poor girl of the neighborhood. George 
received an immediate summons to hasten 
home without a moment’s delay ; and not 
knowing what could have caused this 
hasty order, hurriedly repaired thither 
without even saying farewell to poor 
Biddy. 


CHAPTER III. 
MR, DALZELL AND GEORGE. 


‘‘ And so, sir,” said Mr. Dalzell, “ in- 
stead of availing yourself of the oppor- 
tunities which you have enjoyed for pro- 
secuting your studies with vigor and de- 
termination, you have been disposed to 
play the gentle shepherd ?” 

“TI do not understand you, sir,” said 
George, who did understand him very 
well. 

‘You do not, eh?” 

“No,” answered George, flatly. 

“No? And is that the way you reply 
to your father, sir?” 

George made no answer. 

“Mute, eh! Well, will you please en- 
lighten me as to the nature of your occu- 
pations of late?” 

George still made no reply, save by an 
angry, sullen look. 

“Tf it is perfectly agreeable to you”— 
his father went on, in the same mocking 
tone; “I beg that you will inform me as 
to how you have been spending your 
time!” You will please answer me, sir, 
and distinctly.” 

“Playing the gentle shepherd—you 
say.” 

“ And what do you say, pray?” 

“Oh, of course, I would not dare to dis- 
pute your word,” replied George, in the 
same careless, sneering tone, with which 
his last remark had been uttered. 

“You dare not, eh?” 

““ No.” 

“Very well! very well!” and for a 
moment Mr. Dalzell paused in utter vex- 
ation at his son’s disrespectful manner, 
He presently went on. 
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“T would like to know what you expect 
to derive from such a waste of time and 
means? Especially do I wish to know 
what you mean by the cultivation of such 
associations as I learn that you have 
formed?” taking a letter from a side 
pocket, and referring to it. 

“You had better apply, perhaps, to the 
writer of that letter for information,” said 
George. 

“No, sit. I choose to apply to you. 
For since you carry yourself with so high 
handed an air, perhaps the lady to whom 
you have been attending with so much 
assiduity is not altogether what my in- 
formant thinks her. What sort of girl, 
pray tell me, sir, do you intend shall be 
my daughter-in-law ?” 

“That, sir, is a subject upon which I 
never as yet bestowed any thought.” 

“Indeed?” 

“ Indeed:” 

“Are you telling me the truth, George?” 
with a surprised, and somewhat mollified 
air. 
“How? The truth?” 

“You have no serious pretensions to 
this girl?” 

“I do not choose to reply to you, sir, 
since you doubt my word.” 

“Come George! Don’t be silly. I do 
not at all question your word.” 

“You did just now, sir.” 

“T did not mean it. And I am not an- 
gry with you, my son. I own that I was 
vexed. But I wish to be distinctly in- 
formed upon this subject. You have no 
thought of marrying this girl?” 

“Marrying her? ha! ha! ha! 
an idea!” 

“ Yes, indeed, it was a ridiculous idea,” 
said Mr. Dalzell, trying to smile. 

“Very ridiculous, truly. What upon 
earth could have led you to entertain it?” 

Mr. Dalzell glanced at the letter which 
he still held in his hand—but did not re- 
ply. George’s brow clouded. 

“Your informant was wise beyond the 
truth as every one is like to be who med- 
dies with what does not concern him.” 

“Ah, well! No harm done by his cau- 
tion. You know that I do not disap- 
prove of young men enjoying themselves. 
Not at all. But in this case, even if 
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the girl never succeeded in eventually en- 
trapping you; and mind! I am not say- 
ing that she would have done so; but 
saying that she failed: yet your continued 
attentions to her must have injured you 
in the eyes of the world; and you should 
be very careful of that, you know.” 

“T fancy, sir, that the world has little 
to do with such matters; and would 
scarcely trouble itself to inquire as to 
whom I attend, or how.” 

“There you are vastly mistaken, my 
dear boy. There is nothing with which 
it so eagerly busies itself, as with pri- 
vate matters; of which this very letter 
which I hold in my hand serves as ready 
proof. There are many ways, however, 
in which a young man may enjoy himself 
withimpunity. But what] further intended 
to say is this: that on every account it is 
best that your acquaintance with this girl 
should be at once ended; and for the fur- 
therance of this object, I propose that as 
soon as you van get off, you shall go to 
Wan” 

George Dalzell’s countenance bright- 
ened up at once. This was a proposal 
which pleased him. — 

“I must make one stipulation, how- 
ever:” said his father, ‘‘ namely, that you 
shall study closely, and be as moderate in 
your expenses as possible: for I am not 
in a condition very well to afford the mo- 
ney which it will necessarily require to 
meet your expenses, as my affairs at this 
time are far from being what I could wish 
them.” 

This was a subject which invariably ir- 
ritated George Dalzell. His brow again 
became contracted. 

“Your affairs ought not to be in an em- 
barrassed condition,” he said emphati- 
cally, after a moment’s thought. 

“But I assure you, that they are.” 

“And it is not surprising that they 
should be. You are a betting man, and, 
if you allow me to say it, you make your 
bets with less judgment than any man I 
know. You lost a large amount at the 
races last year.” 

“Well, my son! my son! 
always with a man, and—” 

“Luck indeed!” with contemptuous 
disdain. ‘ There is a combination of ti- 
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midity and rashness which always loses. 
It is want of judgment, sir, cool judg- 
ment, sir. Nothingelse. I saw you lose 
a hundred dollars, at Belton’s, when any 
child might have won it. If you had 
only played the spade, you would have 
forced out your adversary’s king of 
trumps, to have saved his ten of dia- 
monds; whereas, by whisting out your 
knave, you lost it—and the game.” 

“Well, had he not passed the ten of 
trumps?” 

“And thereby given you the game, if 
you made the ten of diamonds; for you 
already counted six—while he only count- 
ed five. His evident object in passing 
your ten was to catch your knave.” 

“Evident to one who saw both hands, 
perhaps.” 

“No. Evident to any one who would 
exercise a little judgment. The game 
was yours—you threw it away!” 

“Well, | admit George, that I played 
those last two cards wrong, as it turned 
out.” 

“Clearly enough! clearly enough!” 

“Only the last two; for you cannot 
deny but that the other hand, and the 
first four cards of this were admirably 
played.” 

“That is the very thing I speak of. 
When the pinch comes, you grow timid; 
and fearful lest your timidity should mis- 
lead you, you act rashly.” 

‘Ah, well—well! I believe I will de- 
cline having a lecture on gaming, if you 
please: more especially, as I have heard 
all this before, once and again. I only 
hope that your great good judgment may 
serve you in time of need,” retorted Mr. 
Dalzell, with a sneer, as he strided across 
the floor. George looked up at him and 
smiled. 

“TI promise you that it shall,” said he. 

He presently arose from his seat and 
paced the floor also, The two, father and 
son, were strikingly alike. They were re- 
markably handsome men. But for the 
fact that Mr. Dalzell had a down look 
about the eyes, from which his son was 
entirely free, the two might very well 
have passed for the same man at different 
pe iods of his life. Mr. Dalzell was 
very proud of George. He frequently 


spoke of him as “a chip of the old block ;” 
an expression at which George would 
sometimes sneer; at other times appear 
gratified, according to his humor. 

The two at present paced the floor, 
crossing each other near its centre, in si- 
lence. Presently George asked, abruptly: 

** And so this is what I was sent for, is 
it?” 

“Yes. To free you from that girl.” 

George stopped suddenly, and his brow 
clouded; which his father observing, 
made haste to say: 

“That is, beeause you were doing very 
little where you were, you see: or—or,” 
seeing that his son was growing more 
and more vexed; “the fact is, my dear 
fellow, I thought that for many reasons, 
you had better enter the Law School at 
WwW , 28 soon as possible.” 

“Well, sir, that isa plan to which I, 
for my part, shall very willingly accede.” 

The fact was, that, besides being anx- 
ious to become a student at a celebrated 
law-school, George Dalzell had already 
begun to grow a little weary of poor 
Biddy Marston. Wild flowers and ro- 
mantic dells, with moss-covered rocks, 
and a pretty, loving girl, certainly, had 
charms for him. But they were not cal- 
culated to satisfy him long. To “play 
the gentle Shepherd” might please him 
very well as an episode in life. Nomore. 
He soon grew weary; and longed for 
change. 





CHAPTER IV. 


IN WHICH CLAYTON TORREY GOES VISIT- 
ING; AND WHAT BEFEL HIM. 


A month or two passed by before 
George left home for W , more than 
a year had elapsed since Clayton Torrey 
had returned from college. The greater 
part of this time he had spent at home, 
by himself; for Mr. Dalzell was almost 
ever away, Clayton amused himself as 
best he might with reading, hunting, 
fishing, etc. His cousin, Edward Lan- 
don, and his friend Estin had both re- 
mainéd a year longer at college as resi- 
dent graduates. They were at home now, 








however, and Estin had written to Torrey 
begging that he would sometime pay him 
a visit. He thought to do so, and spoke 
of it to Mr. Dalzell. 

“You will please go and come, my dear 
Clayton, just as it may suit you. I can- 
not be much at home, and you must lead 
a very lonely life here. So go whenever, 
and wherever you please. Only be sure 
to write to me at once if you ever become 
sick, or should anything happen.” 

The day was somewhat advanced, and 
his friend Estin resided at a considerable 
distance from Mr. Dalzell’s ; a long day’s 
ride. But in the impatience of youth he 
made haste to start at once. It was a 
fair and lovely day. The sun was shin- 
ing bright and high, not a cloud was to 
be seen, but a brisk west wind was blow- 
ing, welcome and refreshing in its cool- 
ness. It was a pleasant day for riding, 
and Torrey’s good horse would easily, by 
an increased speed, make up for the late- 
ness of the hour of starting. 

His road lay across the country, and for 
the first few hours, he was familiar with 
the region over which he travelled. In 
the afternoon, however, he began to find 
himself somewhat bewildered, and fre- 
quently lost his way. His inquiries at 
the different farm-houses which he pass- 
ed, and of the persons whom he met were 
made for directions to “Crooked Ford,” 
a well known crossing or fording place of 
a stream over which he knew that he 
must pass. For a long time he was lost 
among the wooded hills which environed 
the head waters of a little ‘rivulet called 
“‘Tar’s Creek,” which empties into this 
stream at no great distance below the ford. 

While wandering among these hills he 
at length came upon a way, marked by 
blazed trees and broken boughs, which in 
his perplexity he determined to follow, at 
a venture. By a happy chance this soon 
led into the open lands of a farm that 
lay adjacent to the ford he sought, and to 
which by inquiries made at the farm- 
house, he readily found his way. 

The afternoon was far advanced. But 
Torrey was mounted upon a spirited 
young horse; he was young himself, of a 
romantic turn, ever somewhat careless of 
what might be before, and ready for ad- 
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venture, and at the worst, a night spent 
in the forest was no such great matter at 
this season of the year. 

He crossed the stream at the rocky and 
not very safe ford, for which he had been 
so long seeking ; and choosing to the best 
of his judgment, one of the several di- 
vergent paths which led off from it, wend- 
ed his way at a lively pace, up among the 
thickly wooded hills before him. 

For sometime his way lay among these 
hills so heavily covered with forest growth, 
oaks of many varieties, interspersed with 
hickories and walnut trees, and, as he 
left the stream, with tall and stately pines. 
Many of these forest trees were still la- 
den with the vines of a species of wild 
pea, unfortunately now extinct, perhaps, 
which once grew with great luxuriance 
in many of the forests of middle Virginia, 
hanging from their branches in tangled 
masses and festoons, affording unrivalled 
pasturage to the herds of cattle which 
roamed at large among them. 

Tlowever ready Torrey felt himself for 
any adventures which might befal him, 
nevertheless as he sped him on his way, 
he cast frequent glances towards the wes- 
tern sky, whenever, from his elevated po- 
sition, or through the natural vistas of 
the forest, he could catch a glimpse of the 
sinking sun. That orb was just setting 
in crimson glory when he suddenly 
emerged from the wood. Just before him 
was the crowning point of the hill which 
he had been for some time ascending. As 
he reached it, an open country of vast ex- 
tent burst upon his view. 

He was upon the summit of the divid- 
ing ridge between the stream which he 
had lately crossed and one of its tributa- 
ries which emptied into it a few miles be- 
low. Torrey reigned in his horse in 
pleased surprise. Such an extent of 
cleared land as lay before him was very 
rare in this part of the country at that 
day. Just beside his path there was a 
tall heap of large stones. To rest himself 
while he enjoyed this magnificent pros- 
pect, he dismounted from his horse and 
stood upon thisheap of stones. At a dis- 
tance of perhaps three-eighths of a mile 
below him at the base of the hill, the bot- 
tom lands of the little streamlet lay 
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spread like a picture. On either hand 
was a succession of hills, for the most part 
commanded by the height on which he 
stood, while beyond them the forest form- 
ed a parti-colored back ground, which 
mingled in the distance, as it seemed, 
with the sky. 

In the broad extent before him there 
was but one human habitation visible. 
This was situated on a commanding hil- 
lock at some distance up the streamlet, 
and beyond it. From where he stood he 
could see a road leading up to this dwell- 
ing, a road into which fell the little path 
he had been pursuing. 

Torrey was an enthusiastic admirer of 
the beautiful, and it was with reluctance 
that, as the red sun sunk out of sight and 
a shade fell upon the scene, he turned 
him to his horse. He bethought him that 
at the house which he saw, he would seek 
shelter for the night, and now hastened 
to pursue his way thither. But the dis- 
tance was greater than he had calculated ; 
he found the lowlands of the streamlet 
broader than he had thought them; and 
it was quite dusk before he reached the 
gateway which led up to the house. 
Here a brisk looking negro man met him. 

“Good evening! Who lives here?” 
asked Torrey. 

“ All right, sir! allright! Light, sir, 
and walk in |” 

“Can I get accommodation for myself 
and horse ?” 

“ All right, sir! all right! Light, sir, 
light !” 

Torrey dismounted. 

“ He’s a fine fellow, too, dat he is!” 
said the negro patting the horse on the 
neck. 

“T will thank you much if you will at- 
tend well tohim. He has not eaten since 
the morning.” 

‘¢ Corn, oats and fodder all around him! 
Plenty, sir! You'll fin’ him bright as a 
new pin—sleek, bright and tight, certain 
sir! He’s a fine fellow, too, sure as‘my 
name’s Isham Goodboy !” examining the 
horse’s points with a critical eye. 

‘But you have not told me who lives 
here ?” 

“ All right, sir! all right! Walk in, 
sir, walk in! Young hand, certain! 
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Thought I never seed him before. Young 
and skittish,” he muttered as he led the 
animal off. 

Torrey saw some one in the porch at a 
little distance waiting, as it seemed, to 
meet him. He thought to himself: “If 
others only make me as welcome as this 
horse boy does, all will be right, truly 
enough.” 

The establishment seemed to be made 
up of several parts. That part which he 
approached was fronted by a covered 
porch or verandah, flanked on either hand 
by shed rooms. At the step he was met 
by a burly-looking, middle-aged man who 
in the twilight eyed him very intently. 

“* How are ye, friend? Walk in!” he 
said in a coarse and harsh but it seem- 
ed not unfriendly voice. His look of cu- 
riosity, at once, very evidently gave way 
to one of dissatisfaction, as Torrey took 
his extended hand and replied : 

“Thank you, sir! I am a traveller 
lost and overtaken by night, and I crave 
your kind hospitality !” 

“What!” he exclaimed very gruffly. 
“‘ But I never take in travellers,” he went 
on. “Isham!” he called to the servant 
with Torrey’s horse—‘‘Isham!” But 
this functionary was out of hearing. 
“ The devil!” he muttered as he turned 
to Torrey. 

“T am to be pitied, sir, if you will not 
take me in, for I am an entire stranger in 
this neighborhood. And it is like to be 
a very dark night.” 

“‘ Stranger, are you?” 

Yes.” 

“ Which way are you travelling?” 

Torrey told him that he was seeking 
his way to Mr. Estin’s. 

“Well, how do you come to be so late?” 

Torrey informed him that he had lost 
his way. 

“Well, may be so. But what were you 
doing over on the hill, there?” pointing. 

**T stopped a moment to admire the fine 
prospect !” 

“ Fine prospect, is it?” 

“ Exceedingly.” 

“Well, I suppose if I must take you 
in I must. Walk in, sir!” and he led 
the way through a large unlighted room. 
“Walk in this way to the light,” as he 








opened a door which led into another 
apartment. 

“T regret, sir, to intrude upon you 
thus,” began Torrey, who disliked to ac- 
cept of hospitality so grudgingly yielded. 

“Oh, never mind that, sir! That’s all 
settled. Take a seat!” and he placed a 
chair for him. “Ephraim! Ephraim! 
Milly! where are you all? Bring in 
some more wood, and stir up the light. 
Go to the kitchen! go!” he said to a cou- 
ple of little negroes who were standing 
by, gazing at the stranger. 

As Torrey seated himself before the 
fire, his gruff host approached a side- 
board, and taking from his pocket a bunch 
of keys, produced a decanter and a cou- 
ple of glasses, with a standish of sugar. 

“Take something to drink after your 
ride, sir! Here is some good old whis- 
key, or would you prefer brandy ?” 

“Thank you! I prefer the whiskey.” 

‘Well, I can recommend it,” and pour- 
ing a modicum into one of the glasses, he 
gave his guest the benefit of his example. 
“Help yourself, sir!” he went on, “there 
are sugar and nutmeg, and there is water 
in that pitcher.” 

This was at a time when it was consid- 
ered extremely inhospitable not to offer a 
guest “something to drink ;” and, ex- 
cept under peculiar circumstances, dis- 
courteous not to accept the offer. Torrey 
concocted a potation to suit his own taste. 

“Have you dined, sir?” ; 

“Yes. That is I had a snack, which 1 
took in my pocket.” 

“Milly! Milly—tell your Miss Lilias 
that there is a gentleman here who will 
take supper with me, and that he has had 
no dinner. Take a seat, sir!” and his 
host sat down himself. His whole man- 
ner was gruff, but the show of dissatis- 
faction which he had displayed at first 
was gone. 

“ As I am forced to intrude upon you, 
sir——” 

“Don’t mention it.” 

“‘ As such is the case, sir,” said Torrey, 
“it is proper that I should tell you who 
Iam. My name is Torrey.” 

“Torrey! There was a gentleman of 
¢hat name who married a daughter of old 

Colonel Clayton.” 
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“Yes, sir. My father, Col. Clayton 
was my grandfather: and I am named 
Clayton Torrey.” 

“Ah, indeed! Well you must make 
yourself at home, Mr. Torrey. My name 
is Burnot. I live out of the world here, 
sir, I have nothing to do with those living 
around about me. I do not like them: 
and they do not like me. I never see 
company, sir. But you must make your- 
self at home, sir. Such fare as I have, 
and such accommodation as I can afford, 
you are very welcome to.” 

“Thank you, sir!” 

Burnot was a gruff, sturdy looking 
man, whose countenance however, ex- 
pressed not a little natural acuteness, or 
sagacity. He was well, but somewhat 
coarsely attired: not more so, though, 
than was common at that time with men 
of the class to which his manner, speech, 
and behavior showed, evidently, that he 
belonged. 

He scanned Torrey, from head to foot, 
with a scrutinizing eye. He asked him, 
too, a great many questions. Most of 
these were of a local and personal char- 
acter, relative to his maternal grandfather, 
to the neighborhood in which he had 
lived; and to persons who had formally 
resided there. Some of these Torrey 
could answer. Many of them he could 
not. This man seemed to be perfectly 
familiar with all the localities of the coun- 
try; and to know, by name at least, near- 
ly all the persons who dwelt either in the 
former neighborhood of his grandfather ; 
or in that in which Mr. Dalzell resided. 
Relative to this personage, himself, he 
asked not a few questions. Presently he 
abruptly asked 

“Won't you mend your drink, Mr. 
Torrey?” 

“No. I thank you sir.” 

“Well make yourself easy, I must 
leave you for a few moments.” 

“Certainly, sir.” 

*Burnot left the room, around which 
Torrey now glanced. In shape it would 
have been a parallelogram, and of suffi- 
cient dimensions ; fifteen by twenty feet, 
or thereabout; but for an enormous great 
chimney, which filling one corner, and 
jutting out almost to the centre of the 







































































































room, made it nearly triangular, and 
very much diminished it in size. Such 
chimneys were common at that time. 
Like most of the sort, Torney noticed, 
that this one, at a height just out of the 
reach of ordinary mortals, was lessened 
in size somewhat, so as to form a sort of 
mantel, or shelf. A little above, and on 
either side of the deep, wolf’s-den-look- 
ing fire-place were nooks, or niches, 
which genorally served the purpose of 
cup-boards; or were used as the recepta- 
cles of whatever the farmers’ wives of 
those old days wished to preserve with 
especial care. This room had but one 
window; a little high window in the side 
opposite the chimney: but on the present 
occasion it was lighted up by the blazing 
fire. Under the little narrow window, 
stood the locked side-board, from which 
Burnot had taken the decanter and drink- 
ing utensils; a folding table sat beyond 
this; and in one corner a tall, small- 
waisted, eight-day clock; while a few 
high, straight-backed, old-fashioned, split- 
bottomed chairs were ranged around. 
Torrey had no more time than sufficed 
to notice these architectural and domestic 
arrangements before Burnot returned. 
He had previously ordered a servant 
boy to kindle a fire in the larger, adjoin- 
ing room, through which they had passed 
in coming to this one, and he now invitéd 
his guest to remove thither. This was a 
commodious, and for the period very well 
furnished apartment, with a deal of carved 
work about the wainscoat, and walls, and 
mantel. Upon this last were a couple of 
gilt vases, filled with artificial flowers; 
while above it hung several well finiShed 
miniature portraits, in heavy gilded 
frames. On either side of the fire-place 
were ranged settees, or lounges, and two 
or three large mahogany chairs with 
cushioned seats; whil: a number of 
lighter Windsor chairs were sitting 
around, with scooped, and carved backs. 
Rich, heavy-looking curtains of white 
dimity, with deep fringes, hung from the 
windows. A highly polished side table 
sat under one of these, garnished with a 
few books; while under another, was a 
spinet, or manichord. 
Among other ornaments of the room, 
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there hung on one side of the mantel, a 
huge, but richly mounted trooper’s sword: 
and to match this, on the other side, were 
the enormous antlers of a deer. During 
the evening, Burnot told the history of a 
perilous adventure of his own, in his 
younger years, with the animal to which 
these last had once pertained; and spoke 
of the sword, on which Torrey’s eye rest- 
ed with some curiosity on account of the 
rich causing ofits hilt, as having belonged 
to the late Major Enderby. 

The rattling of platter in the adjoining 
room had for some time indicated prepa- 
rations for the evening meal; and the 
servant boy, Ephraim, at length opening 
the door that led thither, announced that 
it was ready to be served. With arough 
hospitality, Burnot pressed food upon his 
guest. It is enough to say that Torrey 
did ample justice to the viands placed be- 
fore him: which were such as no hungry 
traveller would have turned away from; 
cold ham, broiled ham and eggs; a smo- 
king dish of savory beefsteak, and anoth- 
er of broiled fowl. 

Soon after the conclusion of this meal, 
Burnt remarked that he always kept 
early hours; and called Ephraim to show 
Mr. Torrey to hisbedroom. This proved 
to be a shed-room, small in dimensions, 
but comfortable and well furnished. 

“Better this than a night in the wood,” 
said Torrey, as he sought the comfortable 
bed prepared for him; the sheets of which 
were perfumed with the leaves of the da- 
mask rose, after the fashion of the time. 
He soon sank into a pleasant and refresh- 
ing slumber. 


CHAPTER V. 


IN WHICH LILIAS MAKES HER FIRST AP- 
PEARANCE. 


Next morning with the rising sun Tor- 
rey arose, having rested well. While 
dressing, he drew aside the plain white 
curtain which shaded the one window of 
his little domicile. This window though 
small, commanded a view of part of the 
back yard, and some of the offices of the 
establishment: and beyond these, a most 
extensive prospect reaching far away to 
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the east, down the valley of the stream- 
let, the course of which was clearly de- 
fined, in all its meanders and windings, by 
a light fog which arose from and hovered 
over its waters. By looking to the right 
Torrey saw the eminence on which he had 
last evening paused. There was the heap 
of stones upon which he had mounted, 
clearly defined against the sky. He 
might have gazed long upon this morn- 
ing scene with pleasure, but for the daz- 
sling rays of the sun. 
His little bed room though neat and 
comfortable, was adorned with but little 
furniture. Besides the bed, there were 
but a pair of chairs, a wash stand, and a 
dressing table upon which lay a Bible, 
and a volume of the “ Lounger.”” On the 
fly leaf of this last was written the name 
“Lilias Enderby.” Torrey was examin- 
ing this volume, such an one as he had 
scarcely thought to find in Burnot’s 
house; when a half scream greeted his 
ear, followed instantly by a clear, silvery, 
ringing laugh, which seemed to proceed 
from almost just beneath his window. 
Slightly pushing aside the curtain, 
which he had before drawn back to its 
place to exclude the sunbeams, he saw 
a negro woman, who had evidently fallen, 
raising herself with a tub which she held 
in her hands; while nearer to him, and 
in full view, with her long brown hair 
swinging down to her waist; her snowy 
neck and fair arms bare, and a merry 
smile still beaming on her face, as she 
tripped lightly along from one of the of- 
fices, was a lovely young girl. It was 
but for a moment that he saw her, ere 
she turned the corner and passed from 
his sight; but she had burst upon him, a 
vision of loveliness, such as he never be- 
held before. The sight of her surprised 
him inexpressibly. It was little that he 
had dreamed of seeing such a creature 
here. And though thus seen with dis- 
heveled hair and dress, out in the morn- 
ing air, she had nevertheless seemed to 
him no buxom lass of the dairy maid or- 
der ; but was evidently delicately formed ; 
was as graceful as a sylph; and had 
tripped by as lightly as a fairy. 
Torrey had not yet recovered from the 
surprise which the sight of so unexpected 
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an apparition had occasioned, when 
Ephraim entered, bearing a waiter with 
a glass of toddy, garnished with a sprig 
of rosemary. 

“‘Here’s you bitters, sir,” as he placed 
the waiter upon the table, “and breakfast 
will be ready in few minutes.” 

As he was leaving, Torrey asked : 

*“Who is the young lady I saw in the 
yard just now?” 

“Young lady ?—Miss Lilias, sir.” 

“Miss Lilias—Lilias Enderby?” look- 
ing to the fly leaf of the Lounger, which 
he held in his hand. 

“Sir? No, sir. Miss Lilias Burnot.” 

Burnot! The name was a shock to 
the romantic fancies with which he had 
already begun to invest this morning 
fairy, by calling to mind his gruff host. 
Was it possible such a creature could 
be Burnot’s daughter ! 

““Pshaw !” he muttered as in vexation 
he turned to the toddy, stirred it with the 
bitter sprig, and commenced sipping it, 
though ordinarily no tippler of morning 
drams. ‘“Pshaw! I have been surprised 
into fancying some gawky, ordinary girl 
a very angel.” 

He was soon invited into breakfast. 
His host was standing at the side-board 
when he entered. He said at once: 

‘Good morning, Mr. Torrey! Glass 
of grog, sir, before breakfast?” Torry de- 
clined. He observed that as at supper, 
the night before, places were set for only 
two. Burnot with earnest hospitality 
pressed him to eat; setting him at the 
same time a goodexample. He appeared 
more: friendly and communicative this 
morning ; and when Torrey having asked 
for his horse, was about to take leave, 
gave him very succinct directions as to 
the way to Mr. Estin’s residence ; which 
was still, he said, between fifteen and 
twenty miles distant. 

Upon taking leave, Torrey thought it 
not improper to offer some remuneration 
for his hospitality. The offer was gruffly 
declined: and Torrey was giving him, as 
he stood at the door, thanks for his kind- 
ness, as he refused any other requital ; 
when he caught sight once again of the: 
fair Lilias ; as she for a moment looked 
from the window of the breakfast room. 
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When he saw her she instantly with- 





drew. 

He found in charge of his horse at the 
gate, Ephraim, whom he rewarded for his 
services: and in whose hands, too, he lefta 
gratuity for the hostler, Isham ; who had 
welcomed him so eagerly on the prece- 
ding evening ; and who, as he perceived 
at a glance, had not neglected his duties 
to his steed. 

Ephraim’s polite attentions were in- 
creased; and he ran forward some fifty 
yards to open a gate through which Tor- 


rey’s road lay. 
‘Ts your mistress living ?” asked Tor- 


rey, as Ephraim laid aside several bars, 
by which the latchless gate was fastened. 

““Who, sir?” 

“Mr, Burnot’s wife.” 

“Marce David aint got no wife, sir. 
He aint never had none.” 

“What? Is not Miss Lilias his daugh- 
ter ?” 

‘No, sir. She his niece; Marce Hen- 
ry’s daughter.” 

‘Does he live here ?”’ 

“Who, sir? Marce Henry? No, sir. 
He’s dead.” 

‘‘Ah! and her mother; is she alive?” 

“*No, sir. She dead too.” 

Torrey was by this time through the 
gate ; and bidding Ephraim farewell, he 
gave his horse the rein. He found his 
way to his friend’s, without much further 
difficulty ; but met with a disappoinment 
upon his arrival, however, as none of the 
Estins were at home. He learned from 
the servants, that they expected to be ab- 
sent for a week longer. He had previ- 
ously purposed, after a visit here, to go 
on to see his cousin Edward Landon, 
who lived atno very great distance; and 
he now determined to do so at once, and 
to return to Mr. Estin’s afterwards. 

It is not necessary to follow him in this 
visit. When he came again to Mr. Es- 
tin’s, after rather more than a week, 
having exerted his best efforts in vain to 
persuade his cousin to accompany him: 
he met with a renewed disappointment. 
The Estins were still absent. 

As he now turned him homeward, 
some remembrance arose before him of 
‘the fair Lilias Burnot. She had, indeed 
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occupied his thoughts very frequently 
since he had seen her: but if the truth be 
told, his pretty cousin, Helen Landon, 
had for the last few days pretty effectual- 
ly monopolized his fanciful moments, and 
driven Lilias from his memory. 


The day was disagreeable, cloudy and 
threatening ; with a strong, damp, chilly 
wind from the north east. Moreover, it 
was considerably advanced. As Torrey 
rode along he begun to weigh the ques- 
tion, whether or not the weather might 
furnish him with an excuse for going 
once more to Burnot’s. Seriously, there 
was no possibility of his reaching home. 
Could he with propriety test again Mr. 
Burnot’s hospitality? Suddenly, at a 
turn of the road he saw a horseman enter 
it from the wood, a little in advance of 
him. In a moment he was certain that 
this was no other than Burnot, himself. 


Torrey made haste to overtake him, 
Somewhat to his surprise, Burnot appear- 
ed to be quite pleased to see him again; 
and invited him instantly, and in a friend- 
ly manner, to spend the night with him ; 
saying that it would be out of reason for 
him to hope to reach home; that it was 
like to be an ugly night; would be dark 
as pitch. Torrey, as may be supposed, 
very readily accepted his invitation, for 
it was growing late, and the damp was 
thickening into a mist when the two en- 
tered upon the broad, open land in sight 
of Burnot’s dwelling. Isham, who met 
them at the gate, ready to take charge of 
their horses, could not restrain a smile 
as he recognized Torrey. 

Burnot was rough in his manners: 
this was natural to him: but he appeared 
disposed to be quite friendly and atten- 
tive. A repast was hastily prepared at 
his order, at which both did justice to 
themselves ; after which they adjourned 
as formerly, to the larger room, where 
they spent some time in conversation. 
Burnot made some renewed inquiries 
relative to Torrey’s grandfather. He 
asked, too, about the Estins, and the 
Landons, and other families with whom 
Torrey was acquainted. Except in such 
inquiries, and in some general remarks 
as to the weather, crops, etc., there was 
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not much matter for conversation be- 
tween two such persons. 

Since his arrival here at her home, Tor- 
rey’s mind had been occupied in all sorts 
of vague conjectures about the fair Lilias. 
He wondered if he would not see her 
again: if she would make her appearance. 
But daylight had long past; lights been 
introduced ; and still he saw nothing of 
Lilias. 


<> 
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Supper, however, was at length an- 
nounced ; and as he was ushered in by 
his host, his eager hopes were realized, 
Burnot pronounced : 

“My niece Lilias! Mr. Torrey!” and 
there at the head of the table was the 
blushing girl. 
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TO ONE IN HEAVEN. 


BY AMIE. 


Now my willing footsteps wander thro’ our olden haunts once more. 
Once again I hear the vine-leaves whispering at the open door ; 
As of old, the rich glad sunshine flecks with amber wall and floor. 


Scarcely down the eaves the zephyrs lift the elm-bough’s verdurous mass,— 
For sweet June was here before me; here her dainty feet did pass ; 
Here she dropt her flowery mantle down amid the scented grass. 


Beauty gladdens all the landscape ; white mists rise along the seas, 
Silvery in the morning brightness—purpling as the daylight flees, 
Till Night, on her sapphire tablets, writes with stars grand mysteries. 


Greetings of familiar voices fall in music everywhere ; 
Every gale, and bud and blossom, sends forth incense like a prayer ; 
And the bird-notes float like blessings thro’ the dewy steeps of air. 


I have stilled my heart’s wild yearnings as the solemn years sweep round, 
And I watch not for thy coming, listen not for word or sound, 
But my soul with thine keeps talking, in thought’s mystic hush profound. 


There are hours when strength seems weakness—joy a dream that ends in tears ; 
When I long to wander backward, and unweave the griefs and fears 
Woven into my woof of being, all these dim and silent years. 


When I sigh to press the shadows ending there in deathly woe, 
Waile there fell a crown of glory lighting up thy brow of snow, 
In that dim October twilight, when we parted long ago! 


When I would throw off the fetters growing dim with earthly rust— 
Gather up thought’s wasted jewels—scattered pearls of broken trust, 


And like thee would drop down softly, ’neath the flowers, and into duet. 
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Not that all earth’s light and beauty passed with thee beneath the sod! 
That were letting finite sorrow shroud the boundless love of God; 
And the pall blot out the glory of the path the Saviour trod. 


Something of immortal vigor thro’ the earth-bound spirit flows, 
And my soul puts forth its blossoms tho’ grief’s wintry tempest blows, 
Just as roses lean up smiling at the foot of Alpine snows! 


Ofttimes joy is wrung from sadness, and I bless God’s power divine, 
That no lengths of grief are stretching to thy heavenly way, from mine ; 
And my journeying should be brighter for the light that falls on thine. 


Can the blossoms of the dead years spring again with odorous bloom ? 
Can the rainbows of dead summers all their vanished fires relume? 
Harder were the resurrection of youth’s hopes that find a tomb ! 


How delusive were our dreamings, blossom-like with sweetness rife. 
In the spanning rainbow’s beauty we forgot the torrent’s strife, 
Till a tide of light celestial drifted in upon thy life. 


Like to ivy over ruins, memories overrun dead hopes— 
Hopes that vanish like the star-beams when morn’s rosy portal opes; 
Like the splendors when dim twilight deepens down the sunset slopes. 


Every heart hath recollections that the lip breathes not aloud ; 
Some like rose-buds, rich in sweetness, folded in their verdant shroud ; 
Some like lurid lightnings hidden in the black midsummer cloud. 


But like white pearls underlying all the moaning of the sea, 
Like to hidden gems enriching the deep mine’s obscurity, 
’Neath my spirit’s outward seeming lie fond memories of thee. 


Other voices have grown silent; other forms and smiles have fled ; 
But while the Eternal liveth we but moek to call them dead! 
They but left time’s dusky borders for the golden gates instead. 


Tho’ our pathways seem divergent, thou where raptured seraphs stand, 
While I hear no strain celestial for the dropping of time’s sand, 
Yet we oft are gliding closely for warm claspings of the hand. 


For time’s journey winds not onward till its vista’d gloom appals— 
Near, and yet unseen, it circles round and round the heavenly walls ;— 
Suddenly the gateway opens—unawares the glory falls. 


I am learning earthly lessons—heart, and brain, and soul at school. 
Time may bring its bitter teachings; Change enforce its sternest rule ; 
Still, like dark clouds edged with sunshine, faith shall make life beautiful. 


I may weary of the conflict ere this dust is thrown aside ; 
But like fragrant lilies springing whitely from the stagnant tide, 
May my soul from time’s dark waters come forth white and glorified. 
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LETTER FROM AN OLD FOGY. 


EDITORIAL, 


We trust that our fair readers will not hold us accountable for the peculiar opinions 
of Mr. Matt. Bramble, in the letter which follows. The friend, who offers it for 
publication, insists that they will be amused at the obsolete ideas and antiquated 
prejudice of the veteran. How it came into the possession of our contributor, he 
declines to explain; but, from a hint which escaped him, we suspect that the old 
gentleman, being unaccustomed to letter writing of late years, forgot to put on the 
back of the envelope the indispensable postage stamp. Be this as it may, our friend 
assures us that he will protect us @ U’outrance against all consequences, if the extra- 
ordinary chance should occur of Mr. Bramble’s reading any thing so modern as the 


pages of the Messenger. 


Ricumonp, July, 1856. 

My Dear Friend—I am beginning at 
last, as the saying is, to see daylight 
through the multifarious matters of busi- 
ness which brought me hither, and I shall 
heartily rejoice when I find myself quite 
free to return to the sober tranquility. of 
home. You were right in telling me that 
I ought to have come half a score of years 
since; for I find that serious loss, as well 
as inconvenience, has resulted from my 
neglect. But, in another view of the 
question, I doubt if I ought ever to have 
come at all; for the progress of this fast 
age has left me so far behind it, that I 
might almost as well have made a voyage 
to the Moon, or to Laputa, for any sympa- 
thy or communion that I feel with my 
fellow-creatures. I am persuaded that 
my affairs might have been better trans- 
acted by somebody more familiar with the 
people of to-day, their thoughts, habits, 
and modes of business; while I should 
have been spared many an ‘hour of vexa- 
tion and despondency, and you the task 
of reading my lamentations. I know 
very well what degree of consolation to 
expect from you. There will be your 
everlasting quotations: ‘“‘Laudator tem- 
poris acti,” &c., and “Consule Planco,” 
&c., which I presume refers to Mr. 
Monroe’s administration. Then we shall 
have a great cloud from your Powhatan 
pipe, and another (at once more diffusive 
and more dense) from the depths of your 
philosophy; and you will conclude with 
an application of some wise saw to my 
modern instances, and an exhortation to 
submit to all changes, inasmuch as they 
are ordained by Providence, and designed 
to work out sume ultimate good. As I 


always avoid personalities, and never 
reply to them, I shall say nothing about 
the first part of the remarks which you 
are about to make. As to the second, I 
answer, (as I have done an hundred 
times,) that you may think them the 
essence of Christian philosophy; but to 
me they seem more like Mahometan pre- 
destination and indifference. When the 
woods are a-fire, every sane man will do 
his best to save his fences, crops and 
houses, without stopping to inquire 
whether it is the will of God to burn 
them up; being quite sure that if he can 
succeed in his efforts, he will have done 
nothing counter to that will. So, when 
we see any evil of a moral nature ap- 
proathing, is it not equally our duty to 
withstand it manfully, instead of folding 
our hands and resigning ourselves to 
what our indolence, perhaps, will made 
inevitable? I dare say you will rejoin, 
as you often do, that I am more apt to 
complain of evils than to attempt a 
remedy; that I am a grumbler, not a 
reformer, nor even a conservative, where 
action is required. But it is known to 
you, (and to most of your hearers,) that 
“non omnia possumus omnes’’—that Lord 
Bacon authorises some to be “men of 
contemplation, while others be men of 
action ;” from which it follows that I am 
in the legitimate exercise of my natural 
faculty, when I point out the faults and 
errors which it is the duty of others to 
find a cure for. It is enough for me to 
do the work which is mine; and I am no 
way accountable for the delinquency of 
my neighbors. 

Pardon me for this long introduction, 
you know my reason for it, and I am sure 
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will admit its propriety. The argument 
was obliged to be made upon my return 
home, as the match between Commodore 
Trunnion’s crutch and Jack Hatchway’s 
wooden leg, was certain to come off at the 
ale-house every evening, Sundays ex- 
cepted. Now, as my long and unusual 
absence has made me very anxious for 
your society, and furnished me with 
abundance of new materials for social 
talk, it struck me as a most economical 
contrivance to do battle thus upon paper, 
saving our time, breath, and temper, for 
better uses, And, as you have been once 
more defeated and slain, like some histri- 
onic Macbeth, according to custom, you 
will have no objection, I trust, to revive 
in another character, and assist me in the 
dispatch of the comic business. 

Place aux Dames!* No subject is 
better entitled to the first consideration 
than the sex, and what I have to say falls 
naturally into two divisions: the outer 
and the inner woman, her dress and her 
education. Which of these two is the 
more important—whether the one be not 
indeed a part, and the most essential part, 
of the other—far be it from me to discuss 
or decide such questions. I adopt the 
common use of these words, “dress” and 
“education,” without committing myself 
to any theory, philological, ssthetical, 
social, political, masculine, feminine, or 
neuter. 

You are aware, of course, that Mrs. 
Bloomer never did “‘bestride this petty 
world” of Richmond. The Potomac was 
never crossed. In the height of the 
fashion, I am told, one unfortunate female 
did appear on the Main street in the tunic 
and continuations. But, although “dene 
succincta puella,”’ she could not outstrip 
the crowd of boys and negroes which at- 
tended her steps—she blushed (I am as- 
sured by an eye witness) through her 
professional rouge—and was fain to escape 
from the public admiration under the pro- 
tection of the police and the guidance of 





{ Aucust 


a negro hackman. This was the first 
and last appearance of Woman’s Rights, 
in costume, in the metropolis of the Old 
Dominion. 

It would be wrong to suppose, never- 
theless, that any very restricted ideas are 
embodied in the fashionable apparel of 
the present day. Our ladies rejected 
with scorn the innovation alluded to; but 
they have made themselves amends by 
“enlarging their borders,” and very 
amply “extending the area of freedom;” 
their skirts, which sweep the ground, are 
of portentous circumference, and they as- 
cend, flounce above flounce, like the 
stories of an Eastern pagoda, until they 
reach “the very waist and middle’’t of the 
fabric. There all redundancy is stayed, 
and the figure is drawn into the smallest 
possible dimensions. The tout ensemble 
is very peculiar in appearance; the con- 
trast of a very petite shape above, with 
the voluminous cone below, presents to 
the unpractised eye an astonishing spec- 
tacle. One compares a fine lady to a bell 
with a taper handle; another, to a tee- 
totum, wanting the peg to revolve upon; 
a third, to a little girl inserted in the top 
of a haystack. But none of all these 
similitudes can convey an adequate idea 
of this signal triumph which art has 
achieved over nature. You must see it 
in order to comprehend it; meantime, 
the portrait of your great, great grand 
aunt, in her hoop and stomacher, may 
assist, somewhat, your laboring imagi- 
nation. 

There is, however, between the old lady 
and her successor, one very marked dif- 
ference to be remembered. The former 
wore a head-dress that was a head-dress, 
the latter wears none, or next to none. 
The bonnet (for the name still survives) 
has gradually receded more and more, di- 
minuendo, while the puffs of hair have ex- 
tended their front to the right and left; so 
that a full-blown beauty actually eclipses 
the little ornament of ribbons, lace and 





*You will be gratified to see how I have profited by my intercourse with you, and how I 
appropriate your standard phrases, classical and modern. 


t 1am surprised that Mr. Collier did not find this reading in his corrected folio. Shakspeare 


certainly did not write it “waste.” 
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straw, which decorates the back of her 
head, and which is sometimes more like 
an overgrown cockade than anythinz else. 
I am informed that the ardent Sun of the 
South has compelled the ladies there to 
adopt what is called “an ugly;” a sort of 
calash, or caleche, like the folding top of 
a barouche, made of some plain dark 
material, hitching on to the front of the 
bonnet, and hiding the face in a deep 
erypt-like recess. As yet, this anomalous 
appendage has not become naturalized in 
this capital. It is to be hoped, that it 
will not; that, instead of submitting to 
such an ungracious penance, the fair sin- 
ners will forsake the evil practice itself, 
and resolve (as Hamlet advises his 
players) to “‘reform it altogether.” 

So far, my observations have had refer- 
ence to the charmers of mature age, say 
from fifteen to twenty-five and upwards, 
if there be any beyond that magical limit. 
The younger Misses, from fifteen down to 
three or four years of age, imitate the 
elders in these particulars, more or less; 
but they have a distinction of their own, 
they wear their petticoats (I beg pardon, 
skirts is the word,) “with a difference.” 
The juniors abbreviate these to the last 
extremity, and stiffen them to such a de- 
gree with starch, whalebone, and wire, 
as to assume permanently that shape, 
which our playmates used to exhibit in 
the gymnastic exercise, called ‘ making 
cheeses.”” Beneath these articles of ap- 
parel, but not much below them, are worn 
short pantalettes, stopping at the knee, 
and displaying the leg ‘and feet “a la 
Tyrolienne;” a fashion very much to be 
commended for the freedom (of motion, 
at least,) which it is calculated to pro- 
mote. But in witnessing the promen- 
ades of a flock of these wild-fowl, or still 
more, their fantastic exercises with the 
skipping-rope and other appliances, an 
old-fashioned observer is apt to be un- 
pleasantly reminded of tight-rope pirou- 
ettes; and to fear lest the standard of 
delicacy may ere long be found to have 
established itself, unobserved, along with 
that of costume. Indeed, I have a shrewd 
suspicion, that some of the little nymphs 
already take a pride in exhibiting a better 
tournure and a fuller development than 
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the average of the small sand-pipers 
around them; which, in due time, will 
lead doubtless to an opposite, but kindred, 
triumph—that of ivory shoulders and 
snowy neck, over the flat capes and hand- 
kerchiefs of faded wall flowers. 

I think I purposed to say something 
about the education of the sex at the 
present day; but not without a misgiv- 
ing which grows out of its intimate con- 
nection with the topics already discussed. 
In all ages, the female mind and heart, 
to say nothing of those of the sterner 
sex, have been devoted (even before the 
word was invented) to the ‘‘zesthetics of 
dress.” Nor am I prepared to say that, 
absolutely, they think more of it now 
than formerly. Relatively, however, the 
ease is different. In the olden time, some 
attention was paid to the acquisition of a 
little useful knowledge. Grammar, geo- 
graphy, arithmetic, the reading and writ- 
ing of English, history, some slight 
tincture of belles lettres, with a little 
French and music by way of accomplish- 
ments, constituted the staple of instruction. 
There was a chance to learn, and many 
did learn, enough of these things to form 
a substratum for future acquisitions, and 
to inspire them with the wish to know 
more. Then was there also the domestic 
and fireside education, which schools can 
never supply, in which the morals and 
manners underwent the insensible, but 
effective and happy, training of the ma- 
ternal example, and the young girl was 
gradually fitted for the duties of that 
household, of which she was one day to 
be the mistress and the ornament. I 
would fain hope that this is not all gone; 
that in the asylum of home, many a trans- 
formation is effected, follies are laid aside, 
trifles banished from the mind, and the 
vain, silly, “graduate” of “the Conglo- 
morate Institution of arts and sciences,” 
forgets her grand diploma, and awakes to 
a truer sense of the duties and privileges 
of womanhood. But she has much to 
unlearn, which the superficial, copper- 
gilt pretensions of most of our Academies 
aud Institutions have dazzled her eyes 
withal. She has to find out that the 
smattering which she may have acquired 
of some half a score so called sciences— 
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the repeating by rote of names and defi- 
nitions, without the least idea of the 
things which they represent, their pro- 
perties and relations to one another—the 
aggregation of long words in a declama- 
tory theme with an ambitious title, to re- 
ceive the last touches of elegance from 
one of the dozen professors, and to be de- 
livered by another with becoming elocu- 
tion at the “‘Annual Commencement”’— 
that all these things are mere rubbish, 
of no real use to herself or any one else, 
except so far as they serve to glorify the 
school in the eyes of the applauding 
public, and to enlist the gratified vanity 
of pupils and parents in extending its 
popularity. The system is closely akin 
to the education in dress, of which I have 
spoken. It strikes root in vanity, and 
blossoms in outward show. Fruits they 
have none, unless (to use your favorite 
metaphor) they be those of the Dead 
Sea, “‘ bitterness and ashes.” 

There is one not unprofitable custom 
which is growing into general observance. 
The graduating class, in token of their 
high sense of the inestimable virtue, un- 
equalled acquirements, and never-to-be- 
sufficiently acknowledged services of their 
guide, philosopher and friend, frequently 
unite in the presentation of a piece of 
plate, or some other valuable and hand- 
some souvenir. Of course, this is done 
with all the honors, in the focus of the 
public gaze, at the Commencement. Of 
course, the recipient is taken altogether 
by surprise; no matter how long it has 
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been talked of by one hundred and fifty 
young ladies under his roof; no matter 
how often he has been overwhelmed by 
similar testimonials. Of course, he makes 
a beautiful and touching reply, quite ex- 
tempore and without premeditation. And, 
of course, the treasure, with its compli- 
mentary inscription, finds a conspicuous 
place in the best parlor, where succeed- 
ing classes may see what their predeces- 
sors have done, and emulate their ex- 
ample. 

It has been said, that in some of the 
first class schools in Northern cities, it is 
the etiquette for each new pupil to pro- 
vide herself with a silver fork and spoon, 
which it is not the etiquette to carry 
away with her. This practice, as well as 
the other, would be less objectionable, if 
due notice thereof were only published 
in the prospectus or programme, in which 
the expenses of the school are professed 
to be given for the information of patrons. 

You will, perhaps, be content to see 
that I am about to bring the present 
epistle to a close. Before I come home, 
however, it is probable that I may find 
time to write you another, upon certain 
subjects which have not been alluded to 
in this. ‘Young America,” which ap- 
pellation I understand to belong to the 
youth of our own sex exclusively, must 
not be altogether forgotten by 

Your old and sincere friend, 
Marr. BramBie. 

To Sypennam Lenitive, M. D., 

Sassafras Lodge, Va. 


— 








HANNIBAL; HIS PASSAGE OF THE ALPS. 


A HISTORICAL SKETCH, 


I, 


Oh! Faith and Will! maternal birds that lift 

The wing of Genius, and make sure its gift ; 

How do ye strengthen for the audacious flight, 

The soul whose eyes still open for the light ; 

How train the feeble fledgling whence to rise, 

O’er rocky heights, commencing with the skies, 

To brave the bolt, and with careering form, 

Break through the cloud, and wrestle with the storm: 
Ye are the wings of Purpose, the Desire © 

That flies to Fame, and wins its way through Fire; 
Ye keep the eye still resolute in aim, 

The heart still faithful to the imperial fame: 
Chasten each passion which would thwart the toil, 
And teach the fitting enterprise and spoil ; 

Prepare the soul for struggle, train the Power, 

Till both matures, the Mortal and the Hour; 

Then fling aside the veil, that hid the goal, 

And cry the spell-word for the conquering soul! 
Oh! mightiest birds of Genius, that in cloud, 

And earth, and midnight, still your secrets shroud, 
I see ye busy, in mysterious rite, 

Training one bold, young eaglet for its flight ; 

The altar smokes in sacrifice—the rock 

Shakes with the lightning-bolt, and thunder shock— 
Lurid, the fires from gloomy altars rise, 

And the black Doubt hangs threatening in the skies: 
But your twin voices reassure, and Fate, 
Submissive, seconds the great hope of Hate : 

The mighty vengeance, ye would rouse to strife, 
Starts up before you, armed with death and life, 
Waiting the last commission, forth he stands, 

The red bolt quivering in his fateful hands : 

Your pliant wings beneath his arms ye bend, 

And the rocks open, and the wings ascend ; 

From the great peaks your spectral eyes explore, 
While all the hounds of Horror hunt before! 


II. 


The chosen spirit, on its forward march, 
Armed with just courage that makes great its cause, 
Stands mightier than the force of common laws, 


And grows, beneath the Heaven’s broad favoring arch, 


Into an eminent stature, like a God,— 
Whose distant-piercing vision, all abroad 
Sends fiery brightness, which informs the nations 
With a life-giving virtue, like the sun’s ! 
Thenceforth, rise other spirits to their stations, 
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And a new blood through all the people runs. 

Thus animate for conquest, o’er the earth 

They spread ; and conquest by a generous race, 
Endowed with high commission at its birth, 

Is blessing, and brings messages of grace 

And great encouragement to the struggling low! 
They look up as they see the brightness glow, 

As Shepherds at the Day-Star, and arise 

With welcome ; and their progress thence, tho’ slow, 
Is certain, and most worthy of the skies! 


Ilf, 


Methinks, when sworn to an Eternal hate, 
Against a reckless tyranny, the soul 

Of Hannibal, was robed in regal state, 

And held upon his race divine contest. 

The Boy before the altar, with his Sire, 

Sworn to his Country’s glory, and her fate, 
Grew thenceforth into manhood, from desire 

Of work in a great office ;—as the Priest, 

Or Prophet, dedicate to Heavenly ire, 

Grows lifted, while his lips, with tongue of fire, 
Bid the doomed city to her fatal feast! 

Thence evermore a dread necessity 

Walks by his side. Thence evermore his ears 
Drink in the voices of the Awful Three, 

And yet a single sound is all he hears. 

Thus is it with the Dedicate! They march, 
Following one Blazing Star, that shows the way 
Over the gloomy crags, ’till the black arch 
Grows azure, and the night melts into Day! 


IV. 
Alps fling themselves before him—giant Alps, 
With their dread gorges—with their savage shade, 
Mocking the sun, and sending their white scalps 
Into the very Heavens, that shrink afraid, 
And crouch into their bluest caves afar ; 
Pursued by other pinnacles, that dart, 
As with the ambition of a human heart— 
Sending their snowy shafts, higher and higher, 
’Till the bridged void, accessible to the sight, 
Persuades to travel where the sovereign star, 
The central eye of the Universe, with fire 
Due to her wants, rests on his noonday height, 
And looks encouragement to the eager aim, 
That soars, on wings of Will and Faith, to fame! 


V. 


Yet there had grown a weariness in the breast 
Of the young chief; the mortal man o’ercome 


Hannibal ; His passage of the Alps. 


By an immortal labour, longed for rest ; 

And with a craving appetite for home, 

Lay prostrate for a season—saw no sun 

Making a passage o’er the mighty piles— 

No winged eye of wooing that beguiles, 

Te conquest, through new promise: Toil had done 
Her work in deep exhaustion; and his thought 
Challenged the truth in that same Faith it taught ; 
The merits of that mission, which, unsought, 

Had sworn his young soul to the work of Hate! 
The weakness tutored him the work to shun ; 
Counselled the ingenious fear—the shrewd device, 
The false Philosophy, that knows to prate, 

By calculation close, and caution nice, 

In fashion fatal to the great design ; 

Making depend on square and measure fine, 

The grand achievement, and the purpose great, 
By which the mighty Genius conquers Fate. 


VI. 


“Tf Rome must perish, as the Gods decree, 
Let the Gods work her overthrow!” quoth he ; 
“Tf Carthage be the care of Heaven, let Heaven 
See to her safety! Wherefore is it given 

That I, to sacrifice of all young delights, 

Home, love and safety, should ascend these heights, 
That grow before me ever as I rise, 

Until the mountain crags shut out the skies, 

Or show the sun at rest upon their peaks: 

’Tis not for such as this my spirit seeks, 

And wherefore am I chosen for the toil ? 

My soul delights not in the strife and spoil !— 
Would cherish peaceful sports—would lie at ease, 
Where idle sails disport on summer seas, 

And flowers of pleasant odour court the breeze ; 
And Love and Beauty, to the mock of care, 

Join evermore in pleasures, sweet as rare, 

And Hope itself, folds up the satistied wing, 
While Fancy, witless, with no farther guest, 
Lapsing in dream, beside the wizard-spring, 
Needs never farther seeking to be bless’d ! 

Ah! the dear glimpses now that memory bears 
Of the well-satisfied Heart in boyhood’s years— 
Its smiles, and songs, and sports—its very tears, 
That woo me back to wildering stream and grove, 
Where Rapture, panting, sits with flowing locks ; 
While, eager, with delight, the impetuous Love 
Bounds in pursuit adown the headlong rocks, 
Sings bounding, and with purple, flowery twines, 
Makes fast the glowing captive ’mongst the vines. 
And wherefore to the loss of these delights, 
Pursue this toil, along these perilous heights, 
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While Bliss entreats me to the shade, and Life, 
Assured of every rapture, free from strife, 
Makes pictures from possessions, and so moves 
Hope with enjoyment, that no more he roves, ° 
But in the lap of Rapture, feels content, 

In very slumber finding Ravishment! 


Vil. 


“Oh! by the banks of Meetis, ere I came 

To this dread service, which hath nought to woo, 
Stood one that weeping, waved me to return ; 

A palm branch in her hand; her eye of blue, 
With smile to make the gazer’s bosom flame, 

And beauty, of such mingling smiles and tears 
That but one single lesson might he learn, 

How Love hath promise that much more endears, 
Then any in the glozing speech of Fame! 

Yet did I fly the seeker; O! the shame, 

Making Love the price of Glory! Yet what claim ! 
Hath it a higher altar? Doth it burn 

With lights more precious? wherefore, for its powers, 
Crush the dear life-blood from one innocent heart, 
Tread with the hoof of war on holier flowers, 

And with the despot’s malice, say, ‘ we part,’ 
When in the very utterance, lies a death, 

And she to whom our love hath been the breath 
Of being, and the odour of its bloom, 

Beside the very altar droops to doom ! 


VIII. 


“Thus have I done beneath this destiny, 
Pitiless in power! and must I still deny 
The sweet seduction, and go forth for Hate, 
Renouncing Love, and Raptures that so late 
Were mine—with promise to be ever mine ! 
Where is my hope of youth—the life—the Bride? 
Methinks the voice still murmurs at my side, 

A murmur born of music! and I see 

The grove beside the brooklet; and the flowers 
Breathe blushingly, nor tell of fleeting hours, 
How joyful ; and the sweet repose of bowers, 
Where sits and smiles the innocent Deity, 

That sways without a consciousness, and deems 
Herself the subject! These are not the dreams 

Of truant fancies. Love is yet a thing 

Of truth and bliss, that never spreads a wing, 
’Till we forswear his worship in desires, 

That cloud with smoke, and taint his altar fires ! 
Have I thus wander’d? If to Hate decreed, 

Am I not also sworn to Love, as well? 

My sovereign still, that never yet has freed, 

And now invokes me with imperious spell ! 
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The fascination of his eye still warms, 

Still, does he woo me with a world of charms ; 
How glorious is the vision of delight, 

He paints for Fancy, on the spirit’s sight ; 

How sweet the forest shade, how cool the air, 
What songs delicious rise and murmur there ; 
How peaceful all the pleasures, and what balm, 
The breathing zephyr in that world of calm— 
No strife, no doubt—the valley’s wealth of shade, 
Cool brooklet, and calm sunset; unafraid 
Peace sits within her bowers, and all the grove 
Murmurs experience of devoted Love !” 


IX. 


He rises slowly, and with weary gaze, 

Looks forth, and upward, on the perilous ways, 
That challenge manhood, yet defying, grow 

To bulwarks, that but mock th’ audacious foe! 
Alps gather still before him; Alps arise, 

Above him piled, stupendous, to the skies, 
Eternal summits, each with snowy crest, 

Bar the steep passage and the march arrest ; 
They wear no more the mantle of the sun, 

But each with aspect fierce, and garment dun, 
Stands forth, a terrible champion in the path, 
With giant bosom, mocking mortal wrath, 

As mortal purpose ;- whither shall he shape 

His progress, and the perilous strife escape? 
Even while he muses, the great mountain flings 
Its toppling masses, thundering down the steep ; 
From the great gorges rise a cloud of wings, 
That darken daylight as they upward sweep. 
Thunders the rolling avalanche, that tears 

New pathways, down to gulphs that mock the gaze, 
And the new pinnacle its tower uprears, 

And winged shafts of ice the vision daze ; 
While shrieks from unknown birds of fearful might, 
Tell of abysses where they lurk in night, 
Waiting their victims! Still, beyond his eye, 
On every side, where’er he bends his sight, 

All is a dread and terror—all a doubt— 

And the dark fear arrests activity, 

Lest he shall pass, where bird may never fly, 
Or, flying, never gather his way out! 


X. 


He saddens—we have seen him—o’er the joy, 
So well rememhered, which had blest the boy ; 
Feels all the terrors which still rise before, 
And mock the curious thought which would explore 
But, doth he pause or tremble? Doth he stay, 
With more than moment pause, his venturous way, 
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Though the dark piles enclose him from the day ; 
Yield to the weakness of his dreaming mood, 
Shrink from the peril that still warms his blood ? 
The hope forego, forgetful of his aim, 

And all the fervid courage caught from Fame! 
When did Ambition pause upon his march, 
Generous Ambition, whose wide-seeing eye, 
Following the sun’s proud passage through the arch, 
Forget the resolute will, the purpose high, 

That teaches still the single course to run ? 

So the brave eagle in his native skies, 

Steering, with giant pinion to the sun, 

Bathes in the blaze that blinds all humbler eyes ! 


XI. 


The gloom and doubt are gone! The drooping hour 
Departs, and leaves him to a nobler power ; 
The very terrors which would fright his soul, 
But teach him of the greatness of the goal. 
No more the enslaving passion now persuades, 
To dreaming raptures in remembered glades, 
Of blossoms opening in the smiles of even, 
And songs that woo’d, like music caught from Heaven, 
’Till all his soul, in the delicious dream, 
Lapsed in diffusing weakness, straight forgot 
The flight, the conquest, glory, and the gleam, 
Which make ambition loathe the inferior lot. 
The soft, beguiling reverie, which had made 
Each form of Beauty start from out the shade, 
Triumphant over Terror as o’er Fame, 
Dissolved, departs, as swiftly as it came ! 

And the delirious rapture of great deeds, 
Kindling up images of triumphant strife, 
Wings him anew for the great path of life, 
While all the spirit of his Father leads ; 
Sudden, he sees a mighty phantom rise. 
Towering in evening sunlight, from the brow 
Of an imperial Alp, and stretching now 

His shadowy arm beyond him, to the skies ! 


XII. 


“Thou droop’st, my son!” the royal spectre cries ; 
“These seem dread-barriers to thy feeble eyes ; 
But know that Faith o’erleaps the Impassable, 
And the Impossible succumbs to Will ! 

And Love is but a faint and perishing flame, 
Scarce worthy the girl’s worship, and her shame, 
While that burns ever which belongs to Fame ! 
Rocks rise, and dread abysses cross thy path ; 
But did’st thou dream that roses strew’d the way 
To glory? Would’st thou feed eternal wrath, 
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And great revenges, by a shepherd’s lay, 

Piped dreamingly at eventide, when gleams 

The softening light of sunset on the streams, 

That dance to flitting star-light? Weaving flowers, 


One scales no heights, o’erthrows no enemy’s towers, 


Plucks never the rose from Danger’s rocky heights, 
And wins no conquest save o’er base delights, 
Who yields himself to the enslaving moods 
Of the boy-passion, and with Fancy broods 
O’er the supposed perfections of a life 

Pass’d in delicious luxuries of repose, 
Barters his birthright for a world of woes? 
The best security for Peace is strife ; 

At least, the prompt and resolute will to brave, 
Nay, seek the danger—or we fall, its slave ! 
He only merits Love who joys in war, 

Love follows on the conq est—is its close, 
Not its condition—must be kept afar 

From any estimate of the absolute need ; 

To be enjoy’d in Peace, securely nigh, 

The ememy conquer’d and the Duty freed ! 
Thy heart is in thy home ; thy love is there; 
She, whose bright visage, ever in thine eye, 
Gleams with persuasion, making all thy care 
Lie in the very comforter! What is here, 

Of wisdom, home denied security ? 

But home thou hast not: Carthage has no home; 
Love no security, or life; while Rome 
Endures upon her hills, and sends abroad 
Her ravening legions—conquers like a God, 
To torture like a fiend! If she survives, 

Thy country falls! A hundred thousand lives 
Share in the deep perdition of her fall, 

And all her cup of blessing turns to gall! 
Thou art her life! In thee her hope revives ; 
And, if thou fail her! But look back and see 
What sort of home and life hath Italy 
Decreed to Carthage !” 


XIII. 


* * * * (Ceased the awful shade, 
In the prophetic speech. The chief obey’d, 
Look’d back, and trembled in his great surprise. 
No Alps behind him rose ; yet had he striven, 


Toiling upward, till the heights grew into Heaven, 


And the great marches backward, had become 
Themselves, a terror, making manhood dumb, 
As did the heights beyond. His eager eyes 
Beheld the happy and sweet vale, that late 

He left in bless’d security. What Fate 

Had now usurp’d its Beauties? Dread the shape. 
Coated with serpents, that made fiery rape 
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Of all its dear possessions! Cottage and grove, 

Fair hamlets, orchards ruddy in the sun, 

And Youth and Rapture dreaming in the shade, 

Forgetting Danger in the joys of Love, 

All by this terrible enemy overrun :— 

Suddenly crushed and perishing ;—suddenly made, 

A blended ruin; while a deathly roar, ‘ 
The crash of falling cities, mixed with shrieks 

Of women, heard a mgment and no more,— 

Drove the warm blood in whiteness from his cheeks ! 


XIV. 


‘‘Thou see’st!”’ resumed the Phantom of the Sire, 
“That terrible shape is war! And such the doom 

Of Italy or Carthage! Do thou choose 

Whether such fortune fall upon thy home, 

Where all that is most dear to thy desire 

Harbours, or on the country of thy foes! 

Such is the fate of Carthage or of Rome! 

They are two rival destinies that strive, 

In conflict, and one only may survive ! 

Look not again behind thee, but before ; 

There speed that terror! Let the ravaging form 
Spfead forth on every side, in fire and storm! 

Be pitiless, that ye may better prove 

Tender and merciful where most you love. 

There rend the City—bid the temple flame, 

Man yieid to Hate, and woman sink in shame ; 
While Rome succumbs to Carthage and to thee, 
Even as thy will and courage shall decree ! 

But look not back, and dream no more! The hour 
That finds thee thus unfaithful to thy fame, 

Finds thee and Carthage lost, to pride and power, 
Fate on her roof, disgrace upon thy name. 

On, though Alps tower on Alps; though perils crowd 
Thy legions, through the tempest and the cloud ; 
Though thousands perish in the pitiless strife, 

Even in their fate shall Carthage gain new life! 
Heed not the rocks that ever round thee rise, 

These bring thee hourly nearer to thy prize ; 

They are thy steps to triumph—-steeps that bring 
The conqueror to new uses of his wing ; 

Thence, down upon the valleys shalt thou spring, 
With tenfold power to crush ; thence shalt thou grow 
Resistless, in the struggle with thy foe ; 

And when thy soul is saddest, and thy form 

Grows weariest, let one thought thy courage warm— 
Rome is beyond! That empire of thy Hate, 
Thy foe and victim She, and Thou, her Fate!” 


1856.] 


THE ITALIAN BRIDE. A REVIEW.* 


We have been kindly favored with the 
perusal of the play, bearing the above ti- 
tle, and impressed with its intrinsic mer- 
it, have carefully reviewed it, with the 
express purpose of subjecting it, as a dra- 
matic composition, to the analysis of im- 
partial criticism. Should we be tempted, 
in the progress of our comments, to lav- 
ish upon the work very high encomium, 
we may reasonably be suspected of being 
governed by interested motives, and of 
forming our judgments through the flat- 
tering medium of kindly prepossessions. 
Now while there is need for us to encour- 
age what we really think is possessed of 
sufficient merit to sustain itself, we deem 
it expedient to state in the premises, as a 
foil against the imputation of being 
swayed in our opinions by feelings of 
personal friendship towards the author, 
that we cannot even claim the pleasure of 
his acquaintance, and know him exclu- 
sively through the reports that have 
reached us of his literary tastes and tal- 
ents. We are glad of an opportunity to 
announce this fact, because should we be 
questioned as to why we have undertaken 
to bring the play before us into public 
notice, coming to us, as it does, in a mod- 
est and unpretending way, we reply, 
that the object we have in view at pres- 
ent, is to rescue from the undeserved 
oblivion and neglect attendant upon 
the unobstrusive efforts of mind, emana- 
tions worthy of being snatched from 
so harsh and unjust a fate. Through 
the deference and respect we pay to in- 
tellect, we regard it an imperative duty 
to notice her revealed existence, and so 
to watch the various phases she assumes, 
as to be enabled to exhibit to the world, 
. her immediate sphere of action, and the 
signal triumphs she may happily achieve. 
What higher and more commendable as- 
piration can we cherish, than to become, 
as it were, the historian of contemporary 
talent, and thus to record for the study 
and admiration of posterity, as well as 
for the gratification of those of our own 


times, the mental labors of such as con- 
tribute valuable donations to the treasury 
of our current literature? In exalting 
true worth, we but elevate ourselves, and 
as long as we possess the power to re- 
hearse the praises of unostentatious mer- 
it, we will exercise the privilege, not pass- 
ing the limits of legitimate criticism. 
We might fairly urge in behalf of the 
“Ttalian Bride,” that it is the first effort 
of a gentleman, as yet in the early dawn 
of his manhood. Although it is the bu- 
siness of the critic, in making up his ver- 
dict, to weigh all the facts, connected di- 
rectly and indirectly with the case at is- 
sue, and we doubt not they materially 
tend to influence his final judgment, we 
here disclaim our intention to consider 
the circumstances of inexperience and im- 
maturity, as affecting the author’s work. 
We transfer to our page a synopsis of 
the plot, from a notice which appeared in 
the columns of one of our daily journals, 
Clodio Renaldi, a noble, but poor Ve- 
netian, who had obtained fame in the 


military service of the Republic, is be- . 


trothed to Venetia, daughter of Giovanni, 
a wealthy merchant. Lorenzo, a disso- 
lute noble and gamester, in revenge for a 
slight put upon him by Clodio, murders 
Giovanni, near whose body he places a 
dagger, which Clodio had lent Giovanni, 
as a protection to his person. The dag- 
ger is recognised as Clodio’s. He is ar- 
rested and condemned to death by the Ve- 
nitian Senate. Venetia with the conni- 
vance of the Doge, whose life Clodio had 
saved, enters the prison with the means 
of his escape. He refuses from a high 
sense of honor. The day of execution 
arrives. While on the platform, he is 
rescued from ignominous execution by the 
confession of the murder by Lorenzo, who 
is killed by Hugo, the friend of Clodio, 
while offering an insult to Venetia. 

The conception of this plot is in perfect 
harmony with reason and nature, and 
evinces, no less than in its execution, con- 
siderable histrionic ingenuity and tact, 





* The Italian Bride. A play. In Five Acts. 


Written for Miss Eliza Logan, and published for 


private distribution. Savannah. John M. Cooper & Co., 1856. 
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while in stage-effect, it surpasses many 
of our standard plays, rivetting the atten- 
tion, and absorbing the interest, and in 
the very shifting of its not too varied 
scenes, preserving an unity, that is truly 
admirable. Strike out the splendid 
diction, brilliant thoughts, and magnifi- 
cent imagery of Talfourd’s “Ion,” di- 
vest it of this paraphernalia, and it will 
sink into a miserable failure, for it is not 
only a heavy stage production, devoid of 
incident, and barren of the variety of suc- 
cessive events, of different hue and cast, 
but in many respects intolerable, unless 
relieved by the surpassing excellence of 
the personations, and even then, more fit- 
ted for closet-study, than theatrical rep- 
resentation. The chaste and classic 
knowledge we imbibe in our draughts 
from the Castalian fount, does not neces- 
sarily empower us so to impart it in every 
style of composition, as by its introduc- 
tion and use, to crown with success what- 
ever we undertake. However diversified 
our acquirements may be, however vast 
our erudition, unless we are gifted by na- 
ture for the particular enterprise we es- 
say, especially in regard to play writing, 
we might as well curb the sallyings of 
our aspiring genius, and quiet the rest- 
lessness of that “vaulting ambition,” 
which too often “o’erleaps itself,” in its 
efforts to attain the impracticable. Ithas 
always been held an infallible maxim of 
the Latins, that the Poet is born, “poeta 
nascitur,”’ and. so, taking it to be essen- 
tially the same with the dramatist, we 
are constrained to think, that the author 
of the “Italian Bride” is eminently qual- 
ified to ply his energies in this promising 
field of intellectual labor. 

In the course of our review, we could 
not fail to be vividly impressed with the 
charming and unaffected simplicity, with 
which each character in the play thinks, 
speaks, and acts. We stumble over no 
gaps in the main-road of the story, nor 
are we lured into devious windings, and 
sudden by-paths, which break upon us, 
when least anticipated or desired. We do 
not lose ourselves in the labyrinths of un- 
important and unnecessary events, which 
only operate to destroy the efficacy and 
directness of plays, by rendering them 
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episodical. We are introduced to no su- 
bordinate “‘dramatis persone,” thrusting 
their insignificant figures into the action 
of the plot, retarding its progress, and 
jarring its harmony. Hence the chain of 
interest is only severed with the close of 
each scene, to he re-linked in the one im- 
mediately ensuing. Nor is there any ex- 
travagance of detail, redundancy of lan- 
guage, or unnaturalness in the parts, 
which each one fills, as if enacting the 
cast assigned him in the great theatre 
of human life. Clodio Renaldi is in ev- 
ery respect the hero and the man. One, 
in whom we readily recognise all the 
traits, sympathies, sensibilities and sus- 
ceptibilities common to the general fra- 
ternity of the race. Free from eccentri- 
cities, he appears no 


“ 





False creation, 
Proceeding from the heat-oppressed brain,” 


but is verily the offspring of some nat- 
ural progenitor, endowed by the author 
with the identical characteristics he would 
have possessed, had he been fashioned by 
the Divine hand, His passion for Vene- 
tia does not partake of the maudlin sen- 
timentality of those swains, who sere- 
nade their mistresses by moonlight, in- 
dite sickly sonnets to their surpassing 
beauty, and apostrophize them either as 
Angels translated from Heaven to earth, 
or else as Goddesses, shuffling off divinity 
to assume the form of mortality. He 
loves with a deep but tender feeling, such 
as is cherished by hearts exalted and re- 
fined, and does not verge beyond the pre- 
scribed limits of the etiquette observed 
between betrothed couples. His misfor- 
tunes are only a further illustration of the 
immortal truth which the Bard of Avon 
embodied in the words of Lysander, 


“The course of true love never did run smooth.” 


The scene in which he remonstrates with 
Venetia, who visits him in prison, and by 
eloquent suasives and pathetic appeals, 
endeavors to urge, and promises to facili- 
tate his escape, which he, from an exalt- 
ed sense of honor, indignantly scorns, is 
finely drawn, and in that scene we have 
an ideal of the proud and spirited tem- 


perament, as well as the chivalric deport- 
ment of one, upon whom, as on the noble 
Dane, “each God did seem to set his 
seal.” We may here appositely remark, 
that the Doge’s promise to Venetia to 
hoodwink at the escape of Clodio is some- 
what incompatible with his inflexible 
character, the zeal which he simultane- 
ously exhibits to bring the offender to 
condign punishment, and the fixed deter- 
mination with which he ayows his inten- 
tion to carry out the stern laws of the 
State. And yet history teems with simi- 
lar instances. Tyrants have been awed 
into concession by the sublime sacrifices 
of woman, and natures, obdurate and in- 
exorable, have yielded to the magic po- 
tency of spells, weaved by the irresistible 
charms of beauty,—while many are 
found, who cloak beneath the judicial 
ermine souls vitalized with sympathy, 
and hearts in which true philanthropy is 
inurned, forming a striking contrast to 
those, who under the guise of these re- 
deeming attributes, act as often from mo- 
tives of sheer policy and expediency. 
Hugo is the high-toned and faithful 
friend, the Orestes true to Pylades, through 
the vicissitudes of prosperity and adver- 
sity, one that would willingly sacrifice 
his life, not with the recklessness and pre- 
cipitancy of a desperado, but with the in- 
stincts of an honorable man, who to pre- 
serve an unsullied name, and keep untar- 
nished the family-escutcheon, dares to 
test his intrepidity, when occasion de- 
mands. Lorenzo is an admirable speci- 
men of a degenerate nobleman, who 
squandering his fortune in gaming and 
profligacy, becomes gradually more and 
more dissolute, until his miserable exis- 
tence is prematurely ended by his own 
rashness and folly. His murder of Gio- 
vanni is no uncommon instance of Italian 
hatred and revenge, and his meeting with 
Venetia in the streets of Venice is as 
finely-sketched a picture as we have ever 
seen. Giovanni figures as the father of 
Venetia, and is a perfect paternal type, 
in the deep-rooted affection he fosters for 
his daughter, and the touching manner, 
in which, with sad delight, he tremblingly 
gives her to Clodio. Confident of the sin- 
cerity and fidelity of the lover, in whom 
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he cheerfully reposes so solemn and 
important a trust, how naturally he dwells 
upon the value of the jewel, plucked by 
the hand of circumstance from his gem- 
less crown ofage. With what unassumed 
resignation to the decrees of fate, does 
the venerable old man surrender to 
another his only solace and hope, and 
with what a warning voice, gentle, but 
impressive, feelingly-attuned, but firm 
and admonishing, does he charge Clodio 
with shielding from rough treatment and 
the storms of life, the fragile flower no 
longer left to bloom abouthim. Our un- 
qualified admiration however is chiefly 
concentred in the scene, where Clodio, 
apprehensive of some impending injury 
to Giovanni, tenders him the loan of his 
dagger, and pertinaciously insists upon 
its acceptance. The valorous and trust- 
ing Father good-humouredly scoffs at the 
idea of his needing a murderous weapon, 
and would venture on the Rialto, un- 
scathed by fear, and callous to what he 
conceives to be Clodio’s fancied danger, 
but for the satisfaction which he knows the 
young man will derive from his compli- 
ance with the kind and considerate solici- 
tation. But the 





“‘cunning’st pattern of excelling nature,” 


is in the chaste and lovely Venetia, ra- 
diant with beauty as her own Italia’s sun, 
and in character and action, as genuine a 
heroine, created by the power of imagi- 
nation, as any we have ever seen placed 
upon the stage of wordly existence, to 
lead off as a star, its grand, unending 
drama. Love, they say, is blind, and as we 
must, at the risk of revealing the secret, 
confess ourselves fascinated with the 
witching Venetia, we fear we might 
speak of her through our admitted pre- 
possessions, and so, probably incur the 
charge of too extravagant an opinion of 
her merits and admiration of her charms. 
We therefore turn away from her inspir- 
ing presence. Francesca, the gay and 
vivacious cousin to Venetia, is quite a 
graceful and life-like portraiture. 
Throughout the “Italian Bride” we 
inhale the pure breathings of a pervading 
spirit of chastity, which occasionally 
blends in his breath the sacred incense of 
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religion. The diction of the play is dis- 
tinguished for its classic purity, always 
smooth, never prolix, nor strained, elo- 
quent, where the theme warrants, grace- 
ful and poetic. The imagery is refreshing, 
because of its originality, and because the 
flights of fancy are not plumed for eminen- 
ces that overtop ‘“‘Aonian heights.” Im- 
agination enters largely into the work, 
and seems to be in the author, a rich, but 
cultivated field, from which ripe and 
wholesome sheaves of thoughts may be 
reaped, and banded together. We invite 
attention to the scene, where Venetia 
thus tells to Francesca the origin of her 
love for Clodio. 


Venetia. 

I was prepared to see 

A rough, stern warrior, with forbidding brow 

And with an iron frame ; but when I saw 

His slender figure and his youthful face, 

His manner shy as any timid girl’s 

The modesty which redden’d in his cheeks 

If any praised the deeds which he had done, 

I could not think that his had been the sword 

Which struck so fiercely thro’ the Turkish 
ranks. 

A month passed by and then with many sighs 

He spoke of his departure: still he stay’d 

And, speaking still of going, did not go. 

Sometimes we walk’d amid the long arcades 

Of clustering myrtles, in the purple shade 

Of a bright golden sun-set, and he spoke 

Of the strange sights he’d seen in other climes: 

And I did like it best, whene’er he spoke 

Most of himself. And then again at night, 

When the fair moon smil’d calmly on herself, 

Mirror’d in Arno’s bosom, we would glide 

In a gay shallop, and the neighb’ring groves 

Would sing an answer to the murmur’d songs 

That our two voices gave! 


Francesca. 
In truth, a scene 


Where love delights to dwell. 


Venetia. 
Well, time pass’d by, 
And sometimes I could feel that Clodio’s eyes 
Were gazing on my face, and all my soul 
Shrank trembling from the watching of his 
love. 
At last, one day we sat upon a bank 
Where the Spring flow’rs were wrestling with 
the grass 
To catch a glimpse of Heav’n. About us 
trees 
Entwin’d their arms around each others’ forms, 
A shady arch—an armor of fair green— 
Thro’ which the sun by many a jagged rent 
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Struck his bright spear: a softly warbling 
brook 

Went singing love-songs to its green-clad 
banks, 

And the spring-breeze, awak’d at last from 
sleep, 

Laden with sweets.—Act I. Scene II. 


The reader’s gratification will not be 
diminished by this vivid allusion to Ve- 
nice, and the eloquent thoughts that fol- 
low in rapid, but not confused succession. 


The dewy Night had soothed the winds to rest, 

And Venice slumbered on her Island-couch 

As sleeps some lovely sea-nymph on the 
waves. 

Fe" in the eastern sky the smiling dawn 

Drew Night’s dark mantle from her blushing 
face, 

And mourning Nature dried her falling tears 

To greet the approaching light, her heaven- 
born Lord. 

While yet I look’d, uprose the lazy sun 

And from each tree and bower struck the gems 

Which Night had scatter’d with her lavish 
hand ; 

While to his worship rose the perfumes fresh 

The blue-eyed Morn had brought. 


We will not mar by extracts the har- 
mony and beauty of the scene, where 
Giovanni is impressing Clodio with the 
responsibility he is about to assume, and 
dwells with natural pride and fondness 
upon his daughter’s charms ; as also the 
entire interview between Venetia and 
Clodio. We quote at random a few ideas, 
which for poetic grace, and delicate con- 
ception strike us as the most attractive of 
the gems diffused throughout the volume. 


Like the rash merchant who hath ventured all 
The hard-earu’d gains of many toilsome years 
In one last crowning voyage, so [ trust 

The cherish’d Bark of my heart's darling hopes, 
Bearing the rich freight of my life’s whole love, 
To an untravers’d sea. 


I’ve heard of dim presentiments which lurk 

In the dark hidden chambers of the brain, 

And, like a skeleton at gorgeous feasts, 

Stare ghastly in the face of each bright thought 

And scare it from its mirth; until Fate comes, 

The dreadful priest, who weds this tort’ring 
sprite 

To terrible reality. 

Check not the blessed current which doth flow 

From mercy’s threshold, and an orphan’s pray- 
ers 

Shall weary heaven for thy happiness. 




































Misfortune is our birthright, and ’tis well— 
For ’tis indeed the med’cine of the soul : 
Man’s life is but a trial, and his ills 

Are the most potent acids which may test 
The golden pureness of his deathless soul. 


In allusion to death, Clodio says 


’Tis not the grisly monster that they paint: 
But rather ’tis a matron meek and mild, 

Who stretches forth her shelt’ring arms for us 
And bears us in her bosom safe and hush’d 
E’en as a mother bears a weary child. 


. 2 . . . . . . e . 


Religion is a heav’nly gem, which shines 
With purer lustre when 'tis placed within 
The jetting setty of adversity! 

— hope cheats me now no more, 
But with a pitying smile doth point me out 
My future comrades in this world of woe, 
The patient sisters born ef Grief and Faith, 
Pale resignation leading dumb Despair. 


Fond mem’ry, brooding with incessant love, 
Gave birth to thoughts, each dearer than the 
other. 


No, by Saint Mark, I do not fear to die! 

Let me but feel my war-steed’s fiery tramp, 

But give me my good sword, and place me 
where 

The thund’ring battle drives its bloody course, 

And never bridegroom ran to meet his bride 

As [ should leap to death, a warrior’s death! 

I do not fear to die! but I had hop’d 

The blasts of trumpets should my requiem be 
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And banners, torn by war’s red hand, my 
shroud, 

Here I shall suffer all the pangs of death 

A hundred fold. 


For extreme simplicity, poetic beauty, 
and touching sentiment, we have partic- 
ularly reserved the three succeeding pas- 
sages, with which to conclude our notice. 


For there is not a surer path to Heav’n 

Than where a virtuous wife points out the way, 
And leading gently down the path of life, 

Makes Love the guide to Immortality. 


Clodio. 





My own sweet love, 

In the tumultuous throbbing of thy heart 

I hear a thousand seraph voices sing 

The chorus of my joy ; nay, why these tears? 


Venetia, 

Mh Clodio, let them flow : they are the dews 
That morn reveals when sorrow’s night is past 
In the sad time which bound my brain with fire, 
1 could not shed these tears; so let them flow. 


Thus in disaster, never let despair 

Beat down the spirit, wrestling with its fate : 
But on the future fix a dauntless eye 

And firmly trust to Honor, Truth, 

And Love. 


Charleston, So. Ca. July 22nd, 1856. 
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THE LIGHTHOUSE.* 


Ze. 


Across a league of angry breakers 
And three of waste and drifting sand, 
With curlews wading in the shallows 
And white gulls fishing off the land; 


II. 


A beacon on the far horizon, 

Nearer a tower worn and white, 

A lighthouse half and half a prison, 
With rusted gratings round the light ; 


Il. 


Barren the shore and unfrequented, 

And fretted ever by the sea; 

And these and such were his surroundings, 
A hero, and the last of three. 


IV. 


On the long swell from the Bermudas, 
While great Orion climbs the sky, 
Remote at sea in night and silence, 
Like sheeted ghosts the fleet go by; 


V. 


Or surging in the wide Atlantic 
Impetuous rolled upon the lee, 
When the low coast is lost in drizzle 
Aud white with foam is all the sea. 


VI. 


Ah, what endurance and endeavor 

Were his who watched between these bars, 
On that drear night when wildest tempest 
Shut out the earth, the sea, the stars! 
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* A version of the above poem having appeared in the July number of Putnam’s Monthly, the 
author thinks he may show a modest preference for his unaided composition, by a re-publication 
of the poem as it stood a few weeks since in the MS furnished to that Magazine. Whether the 
Editor of “ Putnam’s” ia assuming the novel literary powers he has, has exceeded his ability as far 
as he has his function of Editor, the Public may decide. 


J. M. Lecare. 


The Lighthouse. 


Vil. 


Not so had been the autumn morning, 
Fair skies, light breezes off the shore; 
And the two wardens of the tower 
Sailed from it to return no more. 


Vili. 


For through the gates of the Antilles 

Coastwise there drove a mist that day, 
And in its wake were frothing waters 
And a wild hurricane they say. 


IX. 


In rolled, white capped, the tumbling billows 
With bursts of phosphorescent spray, 
Fled the wild rack across the heavens 
And sudden night obscured the day. 


X. 


Shoreward from sea and sedgy marshes 
Toiled the sea birds to reach the main, 
Drifting aslant before the tempest 
Bewildered by the driving rain. 


XL 


Around this tower with cries discordant 
Wheeling in oft repeated flight, 

They caught on wet and glancing pinions 
The gleam of the revolving light. 


XII. 


Through the rain-blurred and beaten casement 
Each following each in endless chase, 

Fled bars of light pursued by shadows 

In wider circles round the place: 


XIII. 


Swept over sands and Sound and inlet, 
And leagues of sea lashed by the gale, 
And past the shoal and dangerous headland 
In safety guided many a suil. 


* XIV. 


And direful wreck had been and drowning 
Where wreck had never been before, 
Had it but faltered in revolving 

And seemed some casual light ashore. 
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XV. 


Three nights a star on the horizon 

By turns illuming sea and sound,— 

No mortal hand, sure, fired the beacon 
And trailed the glittering lamps around! 


XVI. 


For in the first of the tornado, 

Just where the seas and currents crossed, 
*Whelmed in th’ infuriate Atlantic 

Both keepers of the Light were lost. 


XVII. 


It was a child of tender years, 

Kept lonely vigil in their stead, 

Nor knew that in the hollow surges 
Rolled sire and grandsire stark and dead. 


XVII. 
He thought of tales of shipwreck dire, 
On coasts sea girt and lying low; 
Of wretches lost in the Atlantic, 
And set the glimmering lamps a-row. 


XIX. 


Poised in its well within the tower, 

A ponderous weight controls, by night, 
Through multiplying wheels and pinions 
The revolutions of the light. 


XX; 
How he long toiled—a child’s endeavor— 
At the stiff crank to raise this weight, 
While darker rolled the ocean ever, 
And wind and rain assailed the grate; 


XXI. 


How his great soul remained undaunted 
When all his childish strength was vain, 
While deeper night involved the ocean, 
And wilder beat the wind and rain; 


XXII. 


And how disjoined from wheel and pinion, 
Studded with lights, a sparkling reel, 
Round and around in bright gyrations 
He drew at last the cumbrous wheel ; 


The Lighthouse. 


XXIII. 


And so from shipwreck in the breakers 
Saved many a gallant ship, ’tis said, 
They knew, and wept, who on the morrow 
Found him still at his post—but dead. 


XXIV. 


’Twas when the furious hurricane 

On the fourth day had ceased to blow, 
And there were wrecks from Corrientes 
To the pine shores of Pamlico; 


XXV. 


There came a boat across the seas 

In which the keepers twain were drowned, 
And found him resting on his knees— 

A poor dead child was all they found. 


XXVI, 


If ’twas of hunger that he died, 

Or thirst, or stress of long fatigue, 
Or all conjoined—who may decide? 
Witness was none for many a league. 


XXVII. 


Haply it was some angel bright 
That stood to strengthen all his soul 
And helped the feeble hand to write 
His name in an immortal scroll. 


XXVIII. 
Give, O blind world, your loud applause 


To men renowned through blood and tears— 


- ’Twas not for that he gave his life 
And these are, not among his peers. 
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We have a serious complaint to make 
of W. T. Grayson, Esq., of Charleston, 
S. C., or of his publishers, Messrs. 
McCarter & Co., that the Messenger was 
honored with no copy of his recent 
volume of poems. Judging from certain 
extracts that we have seen in other litera- 
ry publications, these poems must possess 
a very high order of merit. It seems to 
have been Mr. Grayson’s object to vary 
the method of the slavery argument by 
presenting it in a versified form, and the 
largest poem of his volume ‘‘The Hire- 
ling and the Slave” is devoted to a par- 
allel between the laboring classes of Free 
and Slave Society. We applaud both the 
design and the poetry—what we have 
seen of it—and should be gratified to 
have an opportunity of doing fuller jus- 
tice to the author’s literary claims. 

Of the settlement of South Carolina, 
and the tearful adieux of the Huguenots 
to the sunny land of France, so plaintive- 
ly sung in Macaulay’s exquisite poem of 
Moncontour, the earlier lines of the fol- 
lowing extract furnish a soft and pa- 
thetic picture, while the latter portion 
describes the features of the Southern 
landscape with rare felicity and a most 
musical lapse of verse— 


To exile flying from a perjured state, 

From royal bigotry and papal hate, 

The Huguenot, among his ancient foes, 

Found shelter here and undisturbed repose ; 

Sad the long look the parting exile gave 

To France receding on the rising wave! 

Her daisied meads shall smile for him no more, 

Her orchards furnish no autumnal store, 

With memorv’s eye alone the wanderer sees 

The vine-clad hills, the old familiar trees, 

The castled steep, the noonday village shade, 

The trim quaint garden where his childhood 
played ; 

No more he joins the labor of the fields, 

Or shares the joy the merry vintage yields; 

Gone are the valley homes, by spurkling 
streams 

That long shall murmur in the exile’s dreams 

And temples, where his sires were wont to 
pray, 

With stern Farel and chivalrous Mornay— 


Scenes with long-treasured memories richly 
fraught, \ 
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Where Sully counseled, where Coligni fought, 
And Henri’s meteor plume in battle shone, 
A bacon-light to victory and a throne. 

These all are lost ; but smiling in the West, 
Hope, still alluring, calms the anxious breast ; 
And, dimly rising through the landward haze, 
New forms of beauty court his wistful gaze : 
The level line of strand that brightly shines 
Between the rippling waves and dusky pines, 
A shelving beach that sandy hillocks bound, 
With clumps of palm and fragrant myrtle 

crowned ; 
Low shores, with margins broad of marshy 
green, 
Bright winding streams the grassy wastes be- 
tween, 
Wood-crested islands that o’erlook the main, 
Like dark hills rising on a verdant plain ; 
Trees of new beauty, climbing to the skies, 
With various verdure meet his wondering eyes: 
Gigantic oaks, the monarchs of the wood, 
Whose stooping branches sweep the rising 
‘ flood, 
And, robed in solemn draperies of moss, 
To stormy winds their proud defiance toss ; 
Magnolias bright with glossy leaves and flow- 
ers, 
Fragrant as Eden in its happiest hours ; 
The gloomy cypress towering to the skies, 
The maple, loveliest in autumnal dyes, 
The palm armorial, with its tufted head, 
Vines over all in wild luxuriance spread, 
And columned pines, a mystic wood, he sees, 
That sigh and whisper to the passing breeze. 


Mr. Grayson has been not less happy 
in the lighter forms of versification, as 
half a dozen stanzas will sufficiently 
show. Something of Bryant’s suscepti- 
bility to nature mingles in them with his 
affluence of expression— 


The dawn steals up the eastern sky, 
Gray vapors hang o’er sea and land, 

On the rank grass dews lightly lie 
That cool by night the heated sand, 

And from the tall palmetto’s top, 

On the low roof, fall drop by drop. 


So light the land breeze that it wakes 
No slumbering leaf of pine and palm ; 
So soft its breath, no ripple breaks 
The ocean’s face of moveless calm ; 
The gentle swell, so still it falls, 
No image of the storm recalls. 


The tide is out; nor rock, nor stone, 
Nor pebble breaks the long broad shore, 
Sloping, of bright fine sand alone, 
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As hard and smooth as palace floor : 
No traces there have yet betrayed 
The passing foot of Indian maid. 
* * * * * + 


The maiden to her listening ear 

Lifts the sea-conch where voices sleep, 
And hears within, or seems to hear, 

Soft wailings for the parent deep ; 
Songs of the sea that ever fill 
The pearly wreaths unuttered still. 


Unuttered so, in human minds 
The soul of song forever dwells, 
Though, hushed with most, it never finds 
A voice—its murmur sinks and swells ; 
And he that listens well may hear 
The soft, low tone that whispers there : 


That whispers deep, mysterious things, 
Dim shadowy visions, half discerned, 
But beautiful, and with them brings 
Thoughts of remembered worlds, that, learned 
We know not where, before vs pass, 
Like faees in a magic glass. 


We feel the more indebted to Mr. 
Grayson for these graceful contributions 
to Southern Literature because in his 
choice of subjects he has most effectually 
refuted a favorite charge of the opponents 
of slavery—that the tendency of our in- 
stitutions is to depress literary effort and 
to stifle the promptings of the Muse. 
Insanely perverting the meaning of Free- 
dom, and insisting that letters must al- 
ways flourish best under free institu- 
tions—which nobody pretends to gain- 
say—the more intemperate of the Anti- 
Slavery writers have affected to sneer at 
the South as intellectually sterile, in the 
face of Legaré, Wilde, Pinkney, Poe, 
Tucker, Simms, Meek, the Cookes, Miss 
Hawes—indeed of a host of the most. popu- 
lar and successful essayists, novelists and 
poets that the country has produced. 
Mr. Grayson has bravely combatted the 
prejudice by weaving into beautiful and 
striking verse the very social institution, 
which is assumed to be the bar to all in- 
tellectual effort. 





The London Times, in a recent editori- 
al, very happily contrasts English and 
Frence eloquence apropos of an oration 
before the French Academy by Nisard, 
on the occasion of the admission of the 
Duc de Broglie. The following para- 
graph seems to us highly felicitous— 


“Tmagine a distinguished literary or 
scientific character inaugurating his ad- 
mission into the Royal Society with a 
long discourse, elaborately polished and 
delicately phrased, abounding in graceful 
compliments to those who had preceded 
and those who surrounded him ; glancing, 
rather than touching, on every contem 
raneous and many a past incident; ho- 
vering with coy temerity about the 
ardent embers of forbidden politics ; flut- 
tering with well poised rhetoric over the 
memory of departed or suspected great- 
ness, and rousing, by the mesmeric touch 
of shadowy inuendo, a response and a 
sympathy which more emphatic and more 
positive eloquence would have failed to 
excite. And imagine the reply, not less 
rhythmical in its periods, not less soft in 
its cadences, not less pointed in its allu- 
sions, not less impressive by its omis- 
sions, not less artistic in its compliments, 
not less thrilling in its brief reminiscen- 
ces, not less dexterous in its photographic 
sketches of forbidden history ; turning 
from the praise of the living to regrets for 
the dead, and blending with the olive 
offered to the neophite the cypress due 
to the memories of men who had won 
fame in other times under other laws. 
With us all this would be simply impos- 
sible. There is scarcely one distinguish- 
ed man, however acute as a philosopher 
or able as a lecturer, who would not 
break down in an ungraceful retrospect or 
a clumsy compliment after the third or 
fourth paragraph. We should have the 
stock cantilena of “the present occasion” 
reiterated through a stammering jangle of 
disjointed sentences and the usual formu- 
las so deeply cherished in our parochial 
oratory—‘“ most proud,” “most happy,” 
rnd “sensible of the high honour ”—both 
speakers and listeners being extremely 
bored by a most uncongenial and dis- 
tasteful task. In fact, such is our educa- 
tion and such our habits that it is doubt- 
ful whether, putting aside great constitu- 
tional questions, Englishmen can be elo- 
quent or fluent, excepton positive mat- 
ters, such as dividends and percentage, 
or religious matters as seen from the 
platform or the chapel pulpit. M. T. 





In that very remarkable book of Jno. Rus- 
kin, entitled “ Modern Painters: of Many 
Things,” but recently brought out, the 
author, in speaking of the Idealism of 
Religious Art, uses the following lan- 
guage which will be rejected, perhaps, by 
some dreamy devotees of the gold-leaf 
school, but which certainly addresses 
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itself with singular force to the students 
and admirers of painting in the present 
day— 


On a certain class of minds, however, 
these Raphaelesque and other sacred paint- 
ings of high order, have had, of late years, 
another kind of influence, much resem- 
bling that which they had at first on the 
most pious Romanists. They are used to 
excite certain conditions of religious dream 
or reverie; being again, as in earliest 
times, regarded not as representations of 
fact, but as expressions of sentiment re- 
specting the fact. In this way the best 
of them have unquestionably much puri- 
fying and enchanting power; and they 
are helpful opponents to sinful passion 
and weakness of every kind. A fit of un- 
just anger, petty malice, unreasonable 
vexation, or dark passion, cannot certain- 
ly, in a mind of ordinary sensibility, hold 
its own in the presence of a good engra- 
ving from any work of Angelico, Mem- 
ling, or Perugino. But I nevertheless 
believe, that he who trusts much to such 
helps will find them fail him at his need ; 
and that the dependence, in any great 
degree, on the presence or power of a pic- 
ture, indicates a wonderfully feeble sense 
of the presence and power of God; 1 do 
not think that any man, who is thor- 
oughly certain that Christ is in the room, 
will care what sort of pictures of Christ 
he has on its walls; and, in the plurality 
of cases, the delight taken in art of the 
kind is, in reality, nothing more than a 
form of graceful indulgence of those sen- 
sibilities which the habits of a disciplined 
life restrain in other directions. Such 
art is, in a word, the opera and drama of 
the monk. Sometimes it is worse than 
this, and the love of it is the mask under 
which a general thirst for morbid excite- 

ment will pass itself for religion. The 
young lady who rises in the middle of the 
day, jaded by her last night’s ball, and 
utterly incapable of any simple or whole- 
some religious exercise, can still gaze into 
the dark eyes of the Madonna di San 
Sisto, or dream over the whiteness of an 
ivory crucifix, and returns to the course 
of her daily life in full persuasion that 
her morning’s feverishness has atoned for 
her evening’s folly. And all the while, 
the art which possesses these very 
doubtful advantage is acting for un- 
doubtful detriment, in the various ways 
above examined, on the inmost fastness 
of faith; it is throwing subtle endear- 
ments round foolish traditions, confusing 
sweet fancies with sound doctrines, ob- 
scuring real events with unlikely sem- 
blances, and enforcing false assertions 
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. with pleasant circumstantiality, until, to 


the usual, and assuredly sufficient, diffi- 
culties standing in the way of belief, its 
votaries have added a habit of sentimen- 
tally changing what they know to be true, 
and of dearly loving what they confess to 
be false.” 





Some inquiries having been made of us 
as to the authorship of four lines quoted 
by Gov. Wise in his Oration at Lexington, 
we take occasion to give our readers the 
whole poem. Many of them have per- 
haps seen it already in the newspapers, 
but it is well worth preserving as an ex- 
quisite specimen of lyric poetry. The 
Governor’s quotation was the last stanza. 


THE SONG OF THE CAMP. 
A CRIMEAN INCIDENT. 
“Give us a Song!” the soldiers cried, 
The outer trenches guarding, 
When the heated guns of the camps allied 
Grew weary of bombarding. 


The dark Redan, in silent scoff, 
Lay, grim and threatening, under ; 
And the tawny mound of the Malakoff 
No longer belched its thunder. 


There wasa pause. The guardsman said: 
“ We storm the forts to-morrow ; 

Sing while we may, another day 
Will bring enough of sorrow.” 


They lay along the battery’s side, 
Below the smoking cannon— 

Brave hearts from Severn and from Clyde, 
And trom the banks of Shannon. 


They sang of love, and not of fame ; 
Forgot was Britain’s glory ; 

Each heart recalled a different name, 
But all sang “ Annie Laurie.” 


Voice after voice caught up the song, 
Until its tender passion 

Rose like an anthem, rich and strong— 
Their battle-eve confession. 


Dear girl, her name he dared not speak, 
Yet, as the song grew louder, 

Something upon the soldier’s cheek 
Washed off the stains of powder. 


Beyond the darkening ocean burned 
The bleody sunset’s embers, 

While the Crimean valleys learned 
How English love remembers. 


And once again a fire of hell 
Rained on the Russian quarters, 
With scream of shot, and burst of shell, 
And bellowing of the mortars. 
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And Irish Nora’s eyes are dim 
For a singer, dumb and gory : 
And English Mary mourns for him 
Who sang of “ Annie Laurie.” 


Ah, soldiers! to your honored rest 
Your truth and valor bearing ; 
The bravest are the tenderest— 
The loving are the daring. 
BAYARD TAYLOR. 





We deviate, for the first time in our 
editorial experience, from an established 
rule, to call the attention of our readers 
to the announcement in the advertising 
pages of the present number of the Mes- 
senger, of Miss Mary Pegram’s school for 
Young Ladies. Miss Pegram is a per- 
son of very great cultivation and accom- 
plishment, and we doubt if thereybe in 
Virginia one more thoroughly qualified 
for the difficult and delicate office of in- 
struction. We feel assured that her dis- 
charge of its duties will fully justify what 
we have here said and more, and we sus- 
pect that all Miss Pegram’s friends who 
read these lines will wonder rather at the 
moderate tone of our commendation, than 
at our mentioning her design in this 
place. But all will give us credit for 
having written thus much only that the 
claims of a most meritorious lady may 
be more fully recognized. 





From a Northern paper we learn that a 
volume is in press at Burlington, New 
Jersey, and will shortly be published, en- 
titled, ‘‘Foreign Etchings, or Outline 
Sketches of Pleasant Places in the Old 
World,” by Col. James W. Want. It 
was our good fortune to cross the Atlan- 
tic with this gentleman and to meet him 
several months afterwards in Switzer- 
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land, and from his habits of acute obser- 
vation and writing for the press, we con- 
fidently expect a work of no ordinary in- 
terest. This expectation is heightened 
by two or three of his “Sketches” which 
have been given to the public in the 
pleasant pages of the Knickerbocker 
where they were greatly admired. 





The literary circles of Richmond have 
recently had an acquisition in the remo- 
val of G. P. R. James, Esq., H. B. Ma- 
jesty’s Consul in Virginia, from Norfolk 
to the former place. Mr. James has al- 
ready settled down into the regular pur- 
suit of his official and literary avocations 
in his new abode, for though he has pro- 
duced more books than any other writer 
of his day, except, perhaps, the French 
Leviathan of Letters, Mons. Alexandre 
Dumas, he has all the industry of a 
young novelist, and, unlike the Marquis 
de la Pailleterie, affixes his name only to 
such volumes as he has actually written. 
Mr. James is at this moment engaged 
upon the concluding pages of another 
work of fiction which will very shortly 
appear. 





A letter from our esteemed friend Mr. 
Terr? directs our attention to the fact, 
which had been pointed out to us before 
by another correspondent, that Gov. 
Wise was in error in attributing the often 
quoted words of “First in War, First in 
Peace, and First in the hearts of his 
Countrymen ” to Judge Marshall. They 
were originally spoken by General IHen- 
ry Lee in a funeral eulogium on General 
Washington pronounced in Richmond in 
the latter part of December 1799. 
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Tue Last or tHe Foresters; or, Humors 
on the Border; a Story of the Old Vir- 
ginia Frontier. By Joun Esren Cooke. 
New York: Derby & Jackson, 119 
Nassau Street. 1856. 


For a novel of more than four hundred 
pages there are fewer changes of scene 
and less of incident in this work, than 
any other that we can call to mind, The 
characters are scarce a dozen in number, 
and carry on the plot (which from its 
simplicity can hardly be called so, with- 
out a misuse of terms,) in Winchester, or 
its immediate vicinity; and though the 
ante-revolutionary period selected by the 
author gives promise of stirring border 
occurrences in the course of his story, 
we have nothing of action more exciting 
than a village disturbance between the 
German and Irish residents, ending in a 
broken head or so, and a plentiful effusion 
of beer. 

From what we have said, the reader 
may, perhaps, suppose that we do not 
think highly of the “Last of the Fores- 
ters.” As a dramatic work, we do not, 
but to quote the author’s own language, 
“it would be unjust to apply to this 
volume the tests which are brought to 
bear upon an elaborate romance.” It is 
rather a series of sketches of scenery and 
character—a succession of little comedies 
in village life—than a grave attéept to 
lay bare the motives of human conduct 
in another age and under other circum- 
- stances than our own. The hero is a 
white boy, who, having been stolen by 
the Indians in infancy, is thrown into 
intimate association with the whites be- 
fore reaching manhood, with all the 
roving propensities of the savage, and 
under the belief that he belongs to the 
race of the red men. How this boy, Verty, 
was impressed by the conventional ex- 
istence upon which he thus entered, how 
his wild, restless nature was softened and 
subdued by the tender eyes and loving 
heart of the fresh and beautiful Redbud, 
and how he came at last to play the part 
of a good, quiet citizen of colonial Vir- 

inia—all this Mr. Cooke has told with 
infinite skill, though the sweet shadows 
of the youthful lovers glide past us rather 
as the images of the poet in an atmos- 
phere of unreal brightness, than as 
creatures of flesh and blood, in the world 
around us. Jinks, the dangerous knight 
of the needle, and Roundjacket, at once 


disciple of. Themis and votary of the 
Muses, are more like life, and the ad- 
ventures of the former in winning his 
way to the bosom of the affectionate and 
grandiloquous Salliana, are highly divert- 
ing. As for Ralph Ashley and Miss 
Fanny, they are two as utterly insipid 
young persons as can be found, making 
love to each other, in the whole range of 
fiction. 

The charm of the “Last of the Fores- 
ters,” which makes it delightful mid- 
summer reading, is to be detected in the 
humor running over the surface of the 
author’s style, like rippling sunshine over 
a lake, and in the rare perception of 
the “beauties of nature” (not hke Miss 
Salliana’s) which betrays itself in so 
many exquisite landscapes to vary the 
pictures in the artist’s gallery. The pomp 
of Virginia woods, and the fires of our 
autumnal sunsets, have never been painted 
so gorgeously anywhere else as in Mr. 
Cooke’s pages. 

In dismissing this volume, and com- 
mending it to the reader, we may say that, 
while it seems to us eminently success- 
ful, it does not indicate any higher degree 
of talent, or farther reach of genius, than 
the very first novel Mr. Cooke ever wrote. 
He is wonderfully facile with the pen, 
and with his fun, his pathos, his eye for 
pictorial effects in the external world, and 
his quick apprehension of the superficial 
in character, we believe he could produce 
just such books every ninety days—books 
doing him great credit and affording us 
no small degree of entertainment, but not 
such as we have reason to believe him 
capable of writing, with greater care and 
more painful elaboration. Mr. Cooke 
writes too rapidly and revises too little. 
By movers a longer time to the con- 
struction of his plots, and by studying 
the subtler workings of the human heart, 
he would be able, in our judgment, to 
enrich the literature of his country with 
works of fiction that would long survive 
the period that brought them forth, 





Tue Spanish Conquest in America, and 
its Relation to the History of Slavery 
and the Government of Colonies. By 
Artnur Hers. 2 vols., small 8vo. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. [From 
A. Morris, 97 Main Street. 

No one who has read the “Friends in 

Council,” and the “Companions of my 
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Solitude,” albeit these volumes are tinged 

with English anti-slavery prejudice, can 

see the announcement of a new book by 

their author without a desire to obtain it. 

The present work differs very much in 

character from those we have mentioned, 

being historical, but it bears the impress 

of the same strong intellect, which is 

especially to be noticed in the personality 

of the descriptions. A less vigorous 

writer, recounting ect by the employ- 

ment of the pronoun I, would hardly 

escape confusion. Mr. Helps seems to 

have so mastered his subject that his nar- , 
rative reads as if he had himself wit- 
nessed the stirring incidents embraced in 

it. From the title-page, it will be readily 
seen that the ground passed over by Mr. 

Helps is that rich historic field which our 
own historian, Prescott, has illustrated, in 
his luminous works upon Spanish domin- 
ation on this side of the Atlantic. While 
inferior in picturesqueness and artistic ar- 
rangement to the splendid chronicles of 
the achievements of Columbus and 
Vasco, Las Casas and Cortez, from the 
hand of Prescott, Mr. Helps’ volumes are 
highly philosophical, and throw a bright 
light upon the age to which they are 
devoted. 

The “Spanish Conquest” is handsomely 
printed, but we must be permitted to 
question the propriety of such a constant 
repetition of the maps, one of which is 
given not less than fourteen times, and 
to regret that in a work of such dignity 
and interest no index should have been 
supplied. 


NARRATIVE OF THE EXPEDITION OF AN 
American SquaprRon To THE CHINA 
Seas aND Japan; performed in the 
years 1852, 1853, and 1854, under the 
command of Commodore M. C. Perry, 
United States Navy, by order of the 
Government of the United States. 1 
vol., imperial 8yo. New York: D. 
— & Co. [From A. Morris, 97 
Main Street. 


The Japan Expedition is not likely to 
pass away from our remembrance for any 
want of historiographers. In the rapid 
sketch of Bayard Taylor, and the more 
circumstantial and satisfactory, though 
less pretending, volume of Mr. Spalding, 
we were made acquainted with the pictu- 
resque side of the long and important 
cruise to the Chinese and Japanese seas ; 
and now we have the official narrative, 
compiled from the notes of the comman- 
der and the journals of officers, with ex- 
ceeding care and discrimination. The 
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amount actually added to our knowledge 
of the people and institutions of Japan, 
by the U. 8. sm Pg is not perhaps 
so great as might have been expected, 
since Eastern civilization is singularly un- 
progressive, and the Dutch voyagers had, 
many years before Commodore Perry’s 
Visit, bea to the world most of the facts 
embodied in the work before us. But 
we have here all that can be gathered of 
that remarkable empire in a convenient 
and accessible form, illustrated by numer- 
ous faithful engravings. 

The labour of compilation was _ per- 
formed by Rev. Dr. Hawks of New York, 
assisted by Dr. Robert Tomes. The style 
is clear and concise, never striving after 
effect, but recording plain facts in a plain 
way, and inspiring the utmost evtiidenes 
in the reader. The elegant manner in 
which the volume is published reflects 
the highest credit on the Appletons, 


Earty History or THE UNIVERSITY oF 
Vireinia, as contained in the Letters 
of Tuomas Jerrerson and Josreru C. 

ABELL; hitherto unpublished. With 
an Appendix, etc., etc. J. W. Ran- 
dolph, 121 Main Street, Richmond, Va. 
1856. |From the Publisher. 


The preparation of this mass of cor- 
respondence for the press, has been a 
labour of pious affection with the accom- 
plished gentleman who so modestly with- 
holds his name as Editor from the public 
eye. That much is due to him for the 
care and attention bestowed upon the 
work, appears from the numerous valu- 
able foot-notes accompanying the letters. 
In so large a body of MSS., from two 
such men as Mr. Jefferson and Mr. Cabell, 
it is impossible that there should not be 
much of interest for the general reader; 
but the volume possesses a special value 
for the citizens of Virginia and the widely 
scattered Alumni of the institution, whose 
early history it embodies. If Mr. Jeffer- 
son thought his efforts in establishing 
the University worthy of being in- 
scribed upon his tomb in connection 
with the authorship of the Declaration 
of a and the Bill for Re- 
ligious Toleration, it is surely due to 
the fame of Mr. Cabell, that his import- 
ant services in behalf of the scheme, in 
in the legislature and elsewhere, should 
be placed upon a permanent record, 

Mr. Randolph has done himself credit 
in the handsome style of the publication, 
the printing of which has been beauti- 
fully executed by Charles H. Wynne, of 
this city. 
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Lire or Georce WasHincTon. By Wasn- 
mncton Irvinc. New York: G. P. 
Putnam & Co., 321 Broadway, 1856. 
[From James Woodhouse, 121 Main 
Street. 


The third volume of this admirable bi- 
ography comes to us with an apology 
from the author for not having brought 
his labours to a close—a fact which can 
only occasion the —— possible 
disappointment to all who have read the 
work thus far. That it was promised in 
three volumes by the publishers does in- 
deed make it necessary that something 
should be said of the reasons which com- 
pel them to extend it to four, but the 
greater the amount of literary performance 
we obtain from Mr. Irving, the better, and 
we rejoice that the maturity of his intel- 
lect should have been devoted to a task of 
such transcendant dignity and impor- 
tance. 

A word to the publishers with regard 
to the illustrations of this work. The 
engraving from Peale’s portrait which 
prefaces the title page of the 2nd volume 
was never a good copy of the original at 
Arlington and is now quite worn out, 
while nothing could possibly be more 
atrocious than the caricature of the 
statue of Houdon, given near the close of 
the 3rd volume. This latter is not only 
unworthy of being bound up in Mr. 
Irving’s biography of Washington, but 
posltively disfigures it, and should be 
omitted from future editions, We say 
this from long familiarity with the statue, 
and because we are unwilling to see a 
work, on which the fame of Mr. Irving 
will in a great measure rest, marred in 
external appearance by such ridiculous 
libels of the Pater Parriag. ‘ 


Memorrats or His Time. By Henry 
Cocxsurn. 1 vol., small 8vo. New 
York: Appleton. [From A. Morris, 
97 Main Street. 


The Life of Lord Jeffrey, from the pen 
of Cocksorn, by which the latter has 
been hitherto known to the literary 
world, was in all respects a dull book, 
and the present volume has therefore 
been to us an agreeable surprise. It 
gives a lively picture of society in Edin- 
burgh among the higher classes during 
half” a century, from 1779 to 1830—a pe- 


riod illustrated, as we all know, by many 
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of the first wits and authors in British 
literature and jurisprudence. To all who 
are familiar with the circle described in 
“ Peter's Letters to his Kinsfolk” and 
Locxuart’s Life of Scott, Lord Cock- 
BuRN’s Memorials of His Times will 
prove delightful reading. It is printed 
upon excellent paper in the most beauti- 
ful typography, as a book so well worth 
preserving should be. 


ContrisuTions To Literature; Descrip- 
tive, Critical, Humorous, Biographical, 
Philosophical and Poetical. By Samv- 
EL Gitman, D. D. Boston: Crosby, 
Nichols & Company, 111 Washing- 
ton Street. 18506. 


There is a charming variety in these 
pleasant ‘‘Contributions” from one of the 
most heathful and cultivated intellects in 
the country, which makes the volume 
well suited to all tastes. Independent in 
criticism, impartial and discriminating in 
biography, delicate in touches of humor, 
and epigrammatic in verse, Dr. Gilman 
by turns convinces, enlivens and amuses 
us, but never fails to inspire us with a 
high respect for his sincerity and manli- 
ness. e place the volume on an acces- 
sible shelf of our library where we may 
turn to itagain when we would be agreea- 
bly entertained. 


We are indebted to Mr. James Wood- 
house, the Richmond agent, for the regu- 
lar issues of the Foreign Reviews 7nd 
Blackwood from the press of Leonard 
Scott & Co. of New York, The same 
amount of instructive and entertaining 
literature that is furnished by these stan- 
dard periodicals cannot be obtained at the 
same cost in any other way. Blackwood 
has all the freshness and piquancy of its 
earlier days and two serial stories have 
just been commenced in it, which promise 
well for the current volume. 


Our thanks are due to the Hon. Edward 
Everett for a copy of the pamphlet con- 
taining the speeches, poems and senti- 
ments given at the Webster Banquet in 
Boston, and to Judge Alexander B, 
Meek for the published Proceedings of 
the Alabama Fistorical Society at its 
last annual meeting. 
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